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Art at the Society of Arts, 
: JHE elaborate paper 





Workman,” marks, 
if not a new departure in principle, the forma- 
tion of a new section for the special promotion 
and consideration of the class of subjects 
which are called “ artistic ” in the now usually 
understood sense of the word. For, in spite 
of the treatment of such subjects, from time 
to time, in some of the series of “Cantor 
Lectures,” the Society of Arts has more 
geuerally been occupied with subjects which 
belong rather to what would now be called 
“Science,” and which are Arts only in the 
sense of the word, glanced at in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s paper, which was prevalent in the last 
century, when, as the lecturer reminded his 
audience, the only absolute artiste, in common 
parlance, was the chemist, who laboured at 
de grand art ; others were “artists in tapestry,” 
“artists in metal-work,” &c.; while in the 
Present day the word “art” is supposed to 
“pply only to painting, engraving, etching, 
drawing, and sculpture. 

This consideration of nomenclature bears 
directly on an important point in the lecture 
‘2 question, one of the objects of which was 
to urge that the “ art-workman,” as he is 
usually called, should be more distinctly and 
generally recognised as an “ artist,” and 
honoured as such in company with those who 
at present specially enjoy the title by common 
Consent. One reason urged in favour of this 
view by the lecturer was, that if better recog- 
tition were accorded by Society to the art- 
ee there would be much more proba- 

'y of persuading men cf original power and 
earnestness to devote their efforts to decorative 
a applied art, Many of the art-workmen, 
ut Armstrong tells us, who come to the 
Mey school at South Kensington to receive 

CQ ins ; : . . ° 
them Peng in design as will better qualify 
inn rrying on the handicraft they have 

ady worked at, and propose to devote 


the modelling of busta” ; and Mr, , trong, 
| & painter, naturally in some sort sympathises 











of good decorative workmen. He adds :-—“I 
have a firm conviction that much could be 
done to keep them in the trades to which they 
belonged if they could receive the considera- 
tion in their respective callings which is given 
to the painter of a picture which is exhi- 
bited.” 

Up to a certain point this is perfectly true, 
and we are more particularly with Mr. Arm- 
strong in his suggestion that the actual designer 
and executor of decorative or applied art should 
receive credit by name for his work, and not 
be suppressed by the dealer who sells his pro- 
ductions : a view which we have frequently 
urged. But it would not do to encourage the 
idea that the best carpet design, for instance, 
can ever rank as an intellectual effort with a 
work of genius in painting or sculpture. The 
latter includes not only design and execution, 
bat the expression of thought and feeling, 
which is beyond the power of applied art. 
All that can be properly dciwnanded is that the 
occupation of making common things so as to 
impart beauty and interest to them should be 
recognised as a noble and dignified calling, and 
as something quite above a mere mechanical 
trade, There is a certain move in this direction 
in popular opinion, though a very limited one. 
The further development of it, perhaps, rests 
in some degree with the art-workers them- 
selves. Let those who are conscious of special 
ability remain in their calling and raise it, 
rather than mistakenly seek to raise themselves 
by quitting it,—an old story, illustrated in 
many departments of modern life. 

A great part of Mr. Armstrong’s paper was 
taken up with remarks on the Cantor Lectures, 
on a nearly similar subject, given by Mr. 
Burges twenty-three years before. Burges 
summed up then the hindrances to future 
progress as follows :— 


(1) A want of distinctive architecture, which is 


fatal to art generally. 
(2) The want of a good costume, which is fatal to 


colour, 
(3) The want of sufficient teaching of the figure, 


which is fatal to art in detail.” 


The second subject Burges gave up, as beyond 
our own control, and only to be left to 
Providence ; but he recommended the increase 
of Government schools of design, and the 
multiplication of local museums. 

Both these recommendations have been to a 
great extent carried out, and it appears from 
Mr. Armstrong’s paper that a great amount of 
annus! work is done in connexion with the 
Government schools of design, as last spring 
more than 800,000 drawings and models were 
sent up for inspection, being an increase on the 
previous year of about 38,000, and it is even 
suggested that the increase in the numbers is 
progressing so fast that it may soon be neces- 


sary to localise the examinations, instead of 
having the whole sent up to London. Yet 
Mr, Armstrong repeats Mr. Burges’s former 
complaint, that “the artisan has not taken so 
much advantage of the schools of design as he 
might have done.” 


“It is true that in many,—I may say most,-- 
towns in the United Kingdom, there are hardly any 
trades depending on the arts of design ; but there 
are no towns in which the building trade is not 
represented, and those belonging to it, including 
house-painters, might certainly be convinced that 
the teaching to be had in art-schools and art-classes 
would make them better workmen, and would open 
the way to promotion. Until there is some such 
conviction, the mass of working men will not be 
persuaded to attend school in the evening, after a 
day spent in hard manual labour, for mere love of 
knowledge or skill in the abstract. They must be 
shown that the probable gains of the self-denial 
required for this will rapidly lead to higher wages 
and greater consideration.” 

This is a perfectly reasonable statement of 
the matter from the point of view of the 
artisan, and it is to be feared that these higher 
wages and this greater consideration do not at 
present await him in return for any knowledge 
of design and drawing which he may add to 
his handicraft attainments. If his employer 
has any consciousness that his work is of more 
value for being better designed, the public 
have not. We are speaking now not so much 
of things which are generally recognized as 
work with a specially artistic object, such as 
stained glass, but of things made for use, but 
which will bear artistic treatment (as almost 
everything made for use will, except, perhaps, 
a dynamo). Endeavour to get, in a London 
shop, such a thing as a gold or silver watch- 
guard artistically designed. There is not such 
a thing to be had, except by furnishing the 
design and giving a special order. We 
heard, the other day, of an intending 
purchaser wishing for something with a little 
character and design in it, instead of the curb- 
chain patterns usually made for watch-guards, 
whereupon he was shown a chain made of 
mimic horse-shoes, and on expressing his 
opinion freely on this piece of vulgarity, met 
with the response (in an injured tone) “ Well, 
you wanted a fancy pattern, and this is one !” 
Occasionally in shops where a little more 
knowledge exists you will be told, ‘‘ Yes, we 
quite understand what you want, and we can 
get it made for you ; but it is useless to keep 
anything of the kind, as there is no sale for 
it.” Our experience in this respect exactly 
tallies with what was stated by Mr. Hunter 
Donaldson in the discussion on Mr. Armstrong’s 
paper: he was in the show-room of a man 
who obtained a gold medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, and seeing some inferior 
work there, he spoke to him about it, 





and received the reply that “it was 
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no use making superior articles, for the 
public would not buy them.” That is the 
really most serious bar to progress. There is 
a certain improvement in public taste, and a 
great improvement of late years in design, in 
regard to such things as furniture, textiles, 
and wall-papers, and in regard to these a 
kind of standard of taste has been estab- 
lished to a certain extent, and people who 
have no real artistic culture have acquired a 
general knowledge as to what kind of thing 
they ought to get, though few of them can 
give a reason for their choice beyond the fact 
that these things are in fashion. When it 
comes to any class of article in which an 
artistic fashion has not yet been established, 
they are as much at sea as ever. The study 
of jewellers’ windows and cases is enough to 
show the depths in which we still are in this 
respect. It is not too much to say that it is 
rare to find anything among their wares which 
a person of sensitive artistic tastes would care 
to purchase. 

t is the demand, then, for better work that 
is first wanted ; but meantime, is the artistic 
establishment at South Kensington, with its 
800,000 subjects sent up yearly, really in the 
path to do all the good claimed for it? We 
doubt it. Who are the students who send up 
all these things, to begin with? A great 
many of them, we imagine, are amateurs, 
especially ladies, who wish to amuse them- 
selves with a little art and to have the grati- 
fication of showing a prize or two. The 
system of training in “the Department” is 
supposed to be a very rigid one, compelling 
the pupil to go through a regular course, 
from first elements; but Mr. Armstrong, 
who ought to know, seems to admit that 
these rules are tacitly relaxed, as in cases 
where the student has already acquired some 

wer of drawing they may very well be. 

ut this admission seems to indicate that there 
is a considerable amateur contingent who do 
not come to the schools for any serious work. 
Then, as to the standard of work shown in the 
premiated and annually exhibited students’ 
works : is that altogether satisfactory as repre- 
senting “the best work of the country during 
the year’” The life studies are usually good ; 
the oil paintings poor; the decorative Toten 
is often good ; the architecture nearly always 
bad. Mr. Armstrong took the position that 
architecture was the central art, and the archi- 
tect the central artist, who should control every- 
thing. Accepting this position, how does it 
come about that the architectural element in 
the annual exhibitions of premiated drawings 
is so defective that none of the drawings to 
which prizes are given would have any chance 
of such a distinction at the Institute of Archi- 
tects or the Architectural Association? Not 
long since we were asked to print ar essay on 
architecture sent by a correspondent who stated 
that he was a certificated teacher under the 
Department. The first page of it disclosed 
an entire ignorance of all that had been brought 
forward on the subject of the lighting of Greek 
temples during the last quarter of a centu 
the writer simply re-stating the old “ hype- 
thral” theory. It is impossible to suppose, 
under these circumstances, that the art teach- 
ing of the Department is all that it should be. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Armstrong 
accepts the view which we have repeatedly 
urged, that prizes given for highly-finished and 
stippled drawings from casts, do not conduce 
towards rapid or real progress in figure draw- 
ing. But tke conversion of the authorities on 
this point is certainly of very recent date, if we 
may judge from what we have seen at the 
exhibitions of students’ drawi 

Mr. Walter Crane’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion was a rather curious one. He said the 
Art Department carried the students carefull 

through all the grades,” and it was not their 
fault if there were not more inventive artists 
but he in the same breath condemned “ the 
- san = nq we were forced to live,” 

very chi n to draw 
begin to parka =< eteoag , and would naturally 
ing subject, but “all that was crus 
him, and he was set to draw pabeesare* a! . 
and rounds and squares, which had absolutely 
no meaning to his mind, and his invention was 


as the most interest- | } 


never set to work.” We should have certainly 
supposed that this was an indictment against 
the South Kensington system ; we believe it 
was meant so, only Mr. Crane was too polite 
to say so on the occasion in question. n 
Mr. Crane referred to the case of an artist who 
was asked why he did not do something 
worthy of himself, and replied, “My dear 
fellow, I have eight children” ; and the speaker 


would have had no anxiety about his children.” 
We should certainly like very much to know 
what is, in Mr. Crane’s mind, the idea of this 
“ properly-constituted society” in which an 
artist is to be placed above or apart from the 
ordinary responsibilities of life. We fear it is 
only to be found in Utopia. 

We have read Mr. Armstrong’s su of 
the situation with much interest, but it does 
not lead to any very definite conclusions. 
What we gather from it is that the art-teaching 
machinery of the Art Department, even if it 
were more perfect than we think it is, would 
not avail in itself to produce first-class artists 
in applied art, unless there were so strong and 
intelligent a demand for better work on the 
of the public that a definite and tangible reward 
was before the craftsman who would give his 
extra time and labour towards obtaining a 
knowledge of and training in design. is 
public demand we cannot create or compel ; 
we can only protest and preach, in the 
hope of leavening the public taste in time. 
The most tangible point in the paper is 
the suggestion that a better class of artists 
would be induced to give themselves to deco- 
rative and applied arts if the value and im- 
portance of these branclies of art were more 
generally recognised. Here, again, we cannot 
force public opinion, and something rests with 
the art-worker himself. Let him show 
that he respects and values his art by 
giving his best mind to it, not by tryi 
to quit it for some branch of art su 
to be higher, and for which he has 
less qualification, and he will command 
respect for it and for himself in turn, from the 
outside public, who will learn to consider more 
seriously what may be the value of an occupa- 
tion to which a man of abilities and high 
character is content to devote his life. But 
this respect for the decorative worker will not 
be brought about by self-glorifying speeches 
about “jumping on architects,” such as a well- 
known decorative artist had the bad taste to 
indulge in at the meeting in question. That 
is not the way to do it. 











HOUSE AGENTS. 

EPG EN are accustomed to speak of the 
wit 6“ red tapeism” of Government 

‘| WV, * officials, but it is more than equalled 
eas §=by that of house-agents. For there 
are probably no class of business men who are 
more tied and bound by various useless and 
troublesome customs than are house-agents. 
= 





ry, | The functions of house-agents as interm 


between vendors and purchasers, or lessors 
and lessees of houses, are capable of being sv 
considerable a convenience that it is a matter 
of surprise that house-agents do not more tho- 
roughly grasp their position. As a matter of 
fact, in a very large number of cases the house- 
agent is solely of use as an advertising medium, 
and business between the ies to the bargain 
would be carried through more quickly and 
more satisfactorily after he have been brought 
together, could the house-agent be eliminated 
from the proceedings. After the would-be 
hirer has, through a house-agent’s list, been put 
in possession of the salient facts in regard to a 
house, the remaining work when transacted 


y | through the agent is necessarily prolonged at an 


expense to both parties. In many cases also 
the agent, so farfrom facilitatinga bargain, rather 
hampers it from being consummated, because 
one of the leading ideas of house-agents is to 
keep up prices in a locality. Of course, in the 
ong run, it is an impossibility to prevent 
rents or premiums from descending if the 
supply of houses is overdone or the demand 





slacking, but while this is in rogress man 
are the ins which are lont. A haeeo. 


said that “in a properly-constituted society he | 


part |tion by a surveyor will be 


[ Fes. 12, 1897. 





agent will positively declare that his cl; 
not take less than "3001 ended ope _ 
may be worked up to take the premium, ana 
meanwhile the latter, choked off by the fn. 
rm 
tone of the house-agent, takes another house 
when all the time the actual lessor wou; 
have been willing to take a smaller premium 
This happens over and over again, the lesso, 
in the result being out of pocket by the agent’ 
tactics. It may be said that in some cases the 
agent succeeds in obtaining a better bargain 
for his client, but unless he is thoroughly 
acquainted with all his client’s views and hig 
whole position there can be no question that the 
disadvantages of this idea of the house-agent’s 
are more numerous than the advan 
Again, a house-agent throws every obstacle ip 
the way of any personal communication between 
the interested parties. Not content with 
having brought them into communication, he 
tries to play the part of a diplomatist. If the 
hirer or buyer asks a question about the 
sanitary state of a house, he gets no information 
but the very vaguest. He is told an ins 
itted, and ss 
on, when the owner of the can give al} 
information of a primd facie kind which the 
hirer wishes. One of the maxims of his 
trade is also to keep his client in the dark as 
to his proceedings. He is very reluctant to 
give information as to the number and nature 
of the demands for the property; the con 
a being that the owner has much 
difficulty in thoroughly grasping his position 
and the probabilities in regard to the disposa) 
of his property. If there have been few or 
no inquiries, he will endeavour to make out 
that they have been of a very encouraging 
nature and that on great o ao 
letttin —- rty, while he knows 
all the time t ho is no substantial 
prospect of a in. In truth, the house 
agent will not realise that his primary 
function is merely to bring two ies 
together, and that any other work should only 
be done as an exception and not as a rule, and 
only when fully authorised by the client, and 
fully we ma his wishes and nee te 
this princi were acted on, a very iar 
amount of trouble and annoyance would be 
tt Beck householding com ara ip 
neral, and when agency work was undertaken 
it would be satisfactorily carried out. Again, 
the honse-agent is fond of trying to take the 
place of a solicitor by a up agreements, 
or of charging a comparatively exorbitant fee 
for an agreement, the form of which can be 
bought for sixpence at any law-stationer’s. He 
will declare that it is an invariable custom for 
such and such a thing to be done, as, for 
example, that the owner of a furnished hous 
always pays the water-rates, when it is merely 
a practice of a few house-agents in sou 
icular locality, who, for some reason best 
nown to themselves, choose to try and keep 
it alive. There is also another curious and 
illogical custom among house-agents, namely, 
that when a valuation of fixtures or furniture 
is made, they will not state the value they 
have placed on particular items. This ¥ 
often a cause of much inconvenience whet 
furniture is taken over, because the buyer, 
not being aware of the value at which he 
takes the various pieces of furniture, 1s 108 


to know what price he should obtain for any 
pert or place n he wishes to dispose of 
ut unless a ial arrangement is made Ww! 


the house-agent to state the value of each item 
in his inventory he absolutely refuses to do 80, 


and — eng such = a mga 18 hen 
e will, i ible, refuse to 
i cara by tis or 
and want of flexibility, and desire keep 
all the things in their own hands, house 
agents do much to drive away business from 
their offices. It causes persons to advertise 
in papers, to give information to builders “ 
decorators, and to try to find hirers or purchase 
by what we may term illegitimate mea” 


The public, as a whole, — house-agen 
with ouupleien and with dissatisfaction. 4 
franker and less pretentious manner of carry 


ing on business, a willingness to promote per 
sonal communication between parties, and @ 
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mplete mastery of the client’s posi- 
ws eg agency work has to be done, a 
jetermination to give no countenance to 
trifing and absurd customs, and to study as 
much as possible the wants and wishes of the 
ublic, would place the business of house- 
gent on @ sounder and more satisfactory 


footing. 
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NOTES. 

acsaiiE, appeal made by Major Flood 
f fas ae Sir George Grove in the 
Times of Wednesday, on behalf 
7 of the Crystal Palace, will not 
some as & surprise to any who have observed 
the indications for some years past that the 
Palace is in the wane of its career. We are 
not disposed to dispute any of the claims made 
by Major Page in regard to the part which the 
Crvstal Palace has played asa centre of re- 
creation for London. All that he says about 
it in this respect is justified. For ordinary 
recreation for the masses it has been, according 
to the season, a summer park or a winter 
garden, the immense size of the Te 

making it an unequalled promenade in 
weather, with a certain degree of higher 
recreation in the shape of its really fine 
collection of casts. The architectural courts, 
we fear, have never been of interest to the 
masses, while by the more learned they have 
long been regarded as somewhat gewgaw pro- 
ductions, not up to the present ee 
standard. The fireworks have always been 
very good; the picture exhibitions nearly 
always very bad. In to music alone 
the Palace has taken the highest artistic 
standard ; the fame of the Saturday concerts 
is European; the Handel festivals, despite 
the unsuitability of the building, have 
been among the most glorious memories 
in the lives of many lovers of music. It is 
difficult to know how these could be replaced. 
But the falling off in attendance at the Satur- 
day concerts is easily accounted for by the 
present multiplication of high-class concerts in 
London, and more easy of access. Major Page’s 
appeal is curiously illogical in pleading for the 
Palace as “the most popular resort” of the 
people, in face of the fact that the falling off 
in the attendance, and consequently in the 
receipts, is what has rendered the appeal 
necessary. The suggestion that dwellers in 
London should continue to take season- 
tickets to the same extent as formerly, to 
keep up a place in which they have lost 
their interest, is even more unfortunate. 
The one logical ap in the letter, 
financially, is to the debenture-holders, to 
forego part of their lawful interest rather than 
run the risk of greater and more permanent 
loss, The prophecy of the fall in value of 
house property at Sydenham if the Palace 
ceases to exist we do not think much of. The 
Palace made the neighbourhood, no doubt, but 
tis now a well-laid-out and “ desirable ” 
suburb, and may hold its own as such with 
other outlying residential neighbourhoods. 
mes rp eb that the big structure has 
well played its “Tem it 
marked on its whole ante and po nme ; 
‘cas had, on the whole, a fairly long lease of 
ife for an erection of that nature, and we have 
ong considered that its demolition was an 
vent not far off. It would be a grand thing, 
-s doubt, to erect a more permanent people’s 
palace on the site ak. which so many 
mociations cluster, but this could only be 
I i, * national affair and by a Government 
“sidy. Our impression is that in a few 
/€ars people will be living in red brick houses 


In a) . 
heme Palace ens” and “ Handel 
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[s view of the ex i islati 
aw xpected railway legislation 
ne in this country, considerable interest is 
me ne the Inter-State Commerce Bill of the 
‘ ~tape States, which attempts to remedy the 
rock! arising from the bad management and 
chi ge competition of some of their lines. The 
cslenietion a . the abolition of “ dis- 
. » 4€s8 the Americans significant] 
— the preferential rate system, but ion 
ral'way authorities seem to think that in 





drawing a strict line as to equal mileage rates 
ae is making a mistake that will be 
self-evident directly the new rules are put into 
operation. Mr. Grierson, of the Great Western, 
who, when interviewed upon the subject a 
week or two ago, said that this legislation 
would have to be modified if not entirely re- 
versed, has devoted a considerable portion of 
his work on English and forei railway 
rates to this branch of the sukiest, He 
adduces many arguments to show that 
equal mileage rates would sometimes act 
unfairly, and quotes a New Zealand corre- 
spondent of the Economist, who declares that 
many trades are much hampered by their 
Government tariff, which does not admit of 
differential rates. Another English railway 
official, writing from Cleveland, Ohio, says 
that the American managers consider that a 
little experience of the proposed legislation 
will teach Congress to let them alone in future. 
Always bearing in mind the great difference 
between the conditions of our lines and those 
of other countries,—which make it difficult to 
institute comparisons, and which our railway 
champions always make a great point of,—it 


will instructive and interesting to watch 
the result. 





XPERIENCE seems to have proved 
indubitably that the Model By-laws of 
the Local Government Board with respect to 
buildings, upon which the by-laws of Local 
Authorities generally are based, are, in many 
instances, ambiguous in their language, and in 
others, where they are explicit enough, unneces- 
sarily stringent. The correspondence which 
has taken place between the Local Government 
Board and a Local Board in the western suburbs 
clearly shows this to be the case in regard to 
such important points as the thickness of 
dividing walls of smoke-flues and of chimneys 
when they come back-to-back in domestic 
buildings ; also the excavation of cellars or 
basements in old properties, the covering over 
of areas at the back of business premises, and 
the distance separating buildings which should 
uire parapets erected on their external 
~ The Local Board in question was placed 
in a dilemma because the present surveyor 
was dis to uphold what was generally 
as a more stringent interpretation of 
the by-laws than his predecessor put upon 
them. The present officer insisted upon a 
thickness of 9 in. for the dividing walls of 
smoke flues and 18 in. for those of chimneys 
back to back. An appeal was made to the 
Local Government for an authoritative 
interpretation of certain by-laws, and it has 
sanctioned an alteration now making it clear 
that only half the thickness just mentioned, in 
each case, is required. A vexed point with the 
Local Authority and the builders has thus been 
for the present settled. 
4 ge Local Government Board has conceded 
one important point sought, in adding to 
its model by-law relating to cellars, “that 
where a cellar is within one-third of the area 
of the site of the building it shall not be 
deemed a story,” and, consequently, the 
requirements as to additional thickness of 
ne in the upper story do not apply. But 
the Central Authority has refused to assent 
to the proposal to allow the back areas of 
buildings, which at — must _— rs 
aggregate open space of 2UU square leet, to 
be ak in ar domestic buildings 
are transformed into business premises, and 
it seems hardly necessary for sanitary oF 
other purposes to restrict owners or builders 
from erecting a or — u . 
these open spaces in the rear. ith re 
oe on. external walls, the Central 


athorit has fixed 10 ft. as the limit of} ly 


distance between each house instead of 15 ft. 
as formerly. But it seems ridiculous to fix 
any limit of distance when these Model By- 
laws do not prohibit owners or builders from 
putting windows in their gable-walls, which 
would thus present a very vulnerable point 
with regard to the spread of fire. There are 
many other points in these by-laws which are 
destined to be materially altered, not by the 





tinkering emendations of the Local Govern- 





ment Board, but under the operation of a 
comprehensive Act of Municipal Reform. 





A experiment appears likely to be soon 
tried of some importance in the purchase 
of the railways by the Swedish Government. 
Of the 4.284 miles at present constructed in 
that country, 1,483 already belong to the State, 
leaving 2,841 to _— companies ; and the 
railway interest of late years, just as it has in 
other countries, has been very much depressed, 
the principal traffic being of a heavy nature, 
and not able to bear the expense of a long 
rate. The private lines would be very happy 
of themselves to make a reduction ; but the 
shareholders naturally feel that they could not 
do this, with the competition of the State lines. 
The result of the inquiry into the question is 
that the Government is advised to buy up the 
private lines, if they can be had at a price 
which would not be unreasonable. (nce that 
is done, the rates can be adjusted as is thought 
proper for the circumstances and the locality. 


OLDBATH FIELDS PRISON and its site 
of 8#acres are, like to the neighbouring 
House of Detention, offered for sale. The prison, 
whose cells have received 1,800 male prisoners 
at a time, is now being shorn of its portable 
fittings. The big clock, and chapel and office 
furniture, for instance, are destined for removal 
to the new convict settlement at Dover; the 
records, extending over nearly 100 years, to the 
Stationery Office. The tread-wheel machinery 
will be reconstructed at Pentonville. The vast 
wheel-shed stands on the north-eastern side of 
the main building, having been set up there to 
—s a still larger one, on the south-western 
side, that was burned some years ago. The four 
tread-wheels, cogged one into the other, and 
connected with the adjacent flour-mill, accom- 
modate 350 men working together, each in his 
own box or compartment. To that number 
might be added the one “off” man for each 
three at labour, taking his five minutes’ rest 
on a stool every quarter of an hour in turn 
with his own party. Three of the angles 
formed by the five radiating arms of the 
principal building are railed off for exercise- 
grounds. These, now turfed and gravelled, 
were until lately, like to those at Newgate, 
paved. On either side of the southern main 
gallery, with its five floors of cells, stand 
certain portions of the older prison, including 
the original chapel, since appropriated to the 
Roman Catholic inmates. These earlier por- 
tions (1794) are easily to be distinguished by 
their excellent red-brick masonry, dressed with 
Portland stone, and the vaulted roofs of the 
“solitary” cells, These cells were some of the 
first of their kind, and were originally un- 
warmed. The modern building that towers 
from within over the entrance-gates on Mount 
Pleasant is the chapel and offices, the latter 
being upon the ground floor. 








MOVEMENT has been set on foot 

to raise a fund wherewith to erect a 
monument to the great Marquis of Mon- 
trose over his grave in St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh. A committee has been 
formed, including, amongst others, the Duke 
of Montrose, the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, the Lord Justice - General, and Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A. <A circular 
has been issued inviting subscriptions and 
stating that “attention has lately been directed 
to the fact that there is no monument or even 
commemorative tablet over the grave of the 
Marquis of Montrose in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Giles. On the restoration of the 
monarchy the scattered remains of the ‘Great 
Marquis’ were reverently collected, and after 
lying in state at Holyrood they were interred 
at St. Giles’s by order of Charles IT., with all 
the ceremonial of a State funeral, on May 11, 
1661. They were buried behind the tomb of 
the Earl of Athole, in what is now known as 
the Montrose Aisle. A monument over the 
grave was contemplated at the time, but never 
executed, and this omission it is now proposed 
to repair.” The monument will contain a 
figure of the Marquis, and, if funds admit, the 
window beside it will be filled with — 
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designs. The estimated sum for carrying out 
+ sl requirements is 1,500. Towards _ 
sum subscriptions have been received to the 
amount of about 1.0001. The subscription list 
contains the names of the Duke of Montrose, 
1501. : the Marquis of Breadalbane, 25/., and 
the Marchioness, 25/.; the Duke of Hamilton, 
50l.: the Earl of Powis, 50l.; T. Graham 
Murray, 50/. ; &c. 
regard to the new Free Library at 
Edinburgh the following suggestions 
have been made, viz., that the building 
shall"have a frontage of 98 ft. towards 
George IV. Bridge and 8&7 ft. towards the 
Cowgate, leaving a space of 30 ft. to the rear 
for light and air. That the lowest flat be 
appropriated for electric dynamos and the 
necessary machinery for lighting. That the 
second fiat be utilised as workrooms for bind- 
ing, &c., and sanitary accommodation. The 
third flat to be used as a newspaper room, 
The fourth flat, being that on the level of the 
bridge, to be the lending library. The floor 
above to be the magazine department, with a 
separate room for ladies ; and the uppermost 
flat to be a reference room. The idea of the 
Committee is that a handsome and suitable 
building can be erected for 25,000/. or 30,0001, 
and that the balance of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 
50,000/., after payment of the value of the site 
estimated at 11,0001, be devoted to the 





purchase of books and the starting of the): 


library. It is expected that the operations 
connected with the clearing of the site will be 
commenced shortly after Whit Sunday, and 
that the plans will be thrown open to com- 
petition. 





i er archaic sculptures recently found in the 

Acropolis have excited abundant interest. 
The fragments of archaic vase-paintings, of no 
less importance to the history of art, are only 
just beginning to be known about. In the 
last issue of “’Egipepic "Apyawdoyexy” (iil, 3), 
Dr. Studniczka publishes a few of the most 
interesting. Of these, one represents the birth 
of Athene from the brain of Zeus, and is by 
far the earliest bit of work we have embodying 
this scene. The goddess springs full-armed 
from the head of the god ; she carries an enor- 
mous shield on the left arm, and, from the atti- 
tude of the left, must have been swinging her 
spear. Behind Zeus appear the uplifted hands 
of the birth goddess, Eilithuia, perhaps the 
most primitively-drawn hands ancient art has 
left us, but full of vigorous expression. It is 
still possible that further fragments of a com- 
position which, in its entirety would settle 
some interesting problems, may be found. 
With it Dr. Studniczka publishes another 
archaic Athene of later date, beautifully 
drawn, somewhat in the style of Amasis, and 
also the fragment of a dedicated pinax, with 
part of the dedication still legible. To- 
yether with these may be studied with 
advantage an archaic bas-relief, published in 
the same number, representing a very early 
type of the worship of Athene. The goddess 
is standing unarmed except for her helmet, her 
right hand uplifted and her left holding back 
her drapery. The head, hand, and drapery are, 
in spite of their extreme stiffness, of the greatest 
possible delicacy. The waist is of quite un- 
natural smallness. The goddess in those early 
days was not, as later, the patroness of the 
Rational Dress Society. Two full-grown 
figures are approaching to worship, and with 
them they bring two tiny children, also « sow 
for sacritice. The relief is the earliest of its 
class as yet known, and is specially interesting 
because of the analogy of the women ty pes, — 
goddess and mortal,—to the large figures in the 
round which have been found in such numbers 
in the Acropolis excavations. 





it seems hard that an inscription of such 

great interest as that now published by 
Dr. Kabbadias should have been found last 
year, on the 16th of July, and only now, after 
seven months, be accessible to the educated 
public. Since the Delos excavations, the name 
of Archermos of Chios, who “ first gave wings 
to Nike,” and the praise of whose works ex- 
ceeded even thrt of the Chian wine, has had 


shadowy contemporaries. It is true that since 
the heseaiball plinth and the figure of Nike 
have been brought from the local museum at 
Mvconos to Athens, doubt has been thrown on 
their supposed connexion ; but this only makes 
the inscribed column published in facsimile by 
Dr. Kabbadias of greater interest. The in- 
scription written in the flutings of the frag- 
ment runs as follows :— 
« . . (A) pyeppog iroitaty O xi(oc) 
.. « (avi) Oecey ADevde rodtoyo(s).” 

Of course; theory will be rife as to the statue 
that once stood on the column, and Dr. 
Kabbadias thinks it may ibly be a curious 
female figure of non-Attic type recently dis- 
covered, This awaits confirmation. 





N the evening of Friday of last week Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown lectured to the 
members of the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution on “Art and Nature,” in place of 
Mr. Holman Hunt, who is indisposed. He 
said that a faithful transcript of nature might, 
in painting, be both beautiful and interesting, 
but in sculpture would be so tasteless as soon 
to become intolerable. It was not nature, pure 
and simple, of which we desired a literal tran- 
script, but only of that side of nature which 
had beauty or interest, or sympathetic charms. 
The principle of “Truth to nature” had 
heals been taken up and made the watch- 
word of aschool of novelists and painters who 
dwelt with revolting minuteness of detail on 
all those aspects of nature from which in 
actual life we were glad to divert our eyes. 
This latest development of naturalism in art, 
which had its chosen home in Paris, was, at 
any rate, of value in showing that it was no 
true touchstone of art to inquire simply 
whether or not it adhered closely to nature. 
The true arbiter of art was not nature, but 
mind. 





there Dudley Gallery Art Society seems to 
have followed the lead of the Institute of 
British Artists in restricting (vertically) its 
hanging space and draping the upper portion 
of the walls. The effect is good, and the exhi- 
bition does not suffer. The exhibition is 
strongest in landscapes, and contains some fine 
works by Mr. Goodwin and some very 
good architectural subjects by Mr. Hubert 
Medlycott, as well as some good landscapes 
bearing names we are not so familiar with. 





| received the intimation, just too late for 
our last issue, that Mr. Waterhouse has 
been appointed assessor in the matter of the 
Edinburgh Municipal Building Competition. 
The appointment of Mr. Waterhouse in such 
cases seems to be becoming almost a foregone 
conclusion now, but we cannot suggest that 
any better man could be found. 





HE advertisement of the competition for 
the Imperial Institute, which appeared in 
our columns last week, inviting architects who 
wished to compete to send in their names, 
stating what public buildings they had 
carried out, is a foolish sort of business. 
The architects of public buildings that are 
worth anything are well known, and might 
just as well have been selected at once ; and it 
is a very lame conclusion that those who have 
not had such an opportunity hitherto are 
necessarily of inferior capacity to those who 
have. It is rumoured that some candidates 
intend to send in a list of some public build- 
ings which they have not designed, asa claim, 
at all events, better than that of having 
perpetrated them. 








Lectures at the Royal Academy.—In 
lieu of the three lectures which were announced 
to be given by Professor Newton on “ Terra- 
Cottas” (see pp. 168, 204, ante), arrangements 
have been made for two lectures by Profersor 
Middleton on “ Early Medieval Sculpture,” to 
be given on Feb. 21 and Feb. 25, and for one 
lecture by Mr. R. S. Poole, Keeper of the Coins 
at the British Museum, on “ Medals.” The 





date fixed for this lecture i Wed 
March 9th. ee ee 


an actual substantial interest denied to his 
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THE “SUPERINTENDING Ancurtgcy 
AND HIS POWERS, 


In regard to the Brixton-rise and T 
road case, to which we referred last 0 
Mr. Broadhurst addressed a Question j a 
House of Commons to the Chairmay of “ 
Board on Thureday week with rega;,| { a 
powers of the Superintending Architec: »i, 
respect to the general lines of the buildin. 
the metropolis. The Chairman, in replying 
stated that the Board have no control over the. 
Architect with reference to his decisions ag ts 
general lines of buildings, and that he was »,, 
aware that the Board proposed to initiate pe 
legislation this Session with a view to an ieee 
tion of the existing law. The exceptional 
powers possessed by the Superintending Archi. 
tect in this respect were confirmed by an Act «f 
Parliament passed in 1862, and they have been 
exercised with almost universal approval! ap to 
the present time. The Lord Chancellor (Ear! 
Selboroe), in the course of giving judgment j, 
the House of Lords in the case of Spackmay : 
The Plumstead District Board, speaking of th, 
Superintending Architect, said,—‘He js , 
statutory officer, who the makers of the same 
statute which constitutes the Metropolitay 
Board of Works, and gives their powers, thin; 
is a proper officer to take part in the executin 
of those powers. He must be a man of intelli. 
gence and a man of position. I think that qi! 
the presumption is against the idea that whe, 
upon himeelf, and not upon his employers, 
daty is imposed by the Legislature he wou); 
discharge that duty partially for the purpose of 
pleasing his employers.” 

And the Lord Chancellor further remarked — 
“If there is a row of houses... . built in, 
regular mathematical line... . the fact is 
already determined, and there is no room for 4 
judgment. Bat if the buildings are irregular, 
if one house projects beyond another, or ox 
block of houses projects beyond others, or if 
there is anything breaking the line, then in the 
nature of the case there is need of a judgmen: 
And what better than that of the Architect of 
the Board, an expert in matters of this descrip 
tion, can be conceived ? Is it 4 priori so plain 
as to alter what otherwise wou!d be the proper 
construction of the statute, that a Justice of 
the Peace is a better and more competent jodge 
of these matters than an architect ?”’ 

On the same occasion, Lord Wataon remarked, 
‘ That one tribanal is preferable to another 
no reason whatever for discarding the words o! 
the statute, and when the Courts are of opinion 
that the Legislature has chosen the worst of tte 
two tribunals, it is an opinion which | can only 
say does not exist in my own mind. | am by 
no means satisfied that a decision by a gentle 
man in the position of the Superintending 
Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
is likely to be less favourable to the interests of 
all parties concerned, or is less likely to atten 
the ends of justice than a series of decision 
by a number of district magistrates. 1 conca 
in all the observations which have been mace 
by the Lord Chancellor on this part of the cate 
Similar opinions were expressed by the Las 
Lords in giving judgment in the De Jere 
gardens case (Barlow v. The Vestry o! hen: 
sington). 

Mr. Broadhurst does not state precisely wha! 
alteration he desires should be made in the 
existing law with regard to lines of frontege, 
but it may be reasonably assumed from the 
manner iv which his question is framed that he 
desires to transfer the duty of deciding gener 
lines of buildings from the Superintending 
Architect to the Metropolitan Board of weres 
If this is his intention it is not at all likely to 
he will be supported by public opimon. a 
present the power of deciding general lines 0! 
buildings is in the hands of an independent 
officer, whose decision on matters of says 
practically without appeal, and to transfer this 
power to a heterogenous body of fifty or gist) 
members with widely different capacities mF 
interests would open the door to evdies © 
fusion, and invite suggestions of favouritism 4 
corruption. The decisions would be ogee 
left in the hands of one or two members © a 

who make a trade of these matter, re 
no fairness or consistency could be hoped 
from such a tribunal. 
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The Work of some Unknown Design’ 
—Want of space obliges us to postpone 
paper till next week, rather than divide it. 
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ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE : 
IN RELATION TO SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Tris was the subject of a paper read before 
the Parkes Maseum and Sanitary Institute two 
urthree weeks since by Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, 
-'y Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer of Nottingham. 
Captain Douglas Galton, F.R.S., was in the 
chair. Want of space compelled us to defer 
noticing it earlier; bat as both the paper and 
ihe discussion on it are of considerable import- 
ance, and the discussion has not hitherto been 
reported at all, we give them now, as containing 
matter of permanent value. 

Mr. Tarbotton, in the course of his paper, 
ge and architecture take an im- 
portant status in the operations which are 
necessary for the practical application of sani- 
rary measures. It is difficult to say where, in 
many branches, the former ends and the latter 
commences. There is, in the details of sanitary 
work, such a necessary fusion of the two, that 
sny one entrusted with the execution of health 
works, should have special teaching and expe- 
rience in both engineering and architectural 
constraction and practice. Architects have 
lived and maintained their powerful influence 
in all ages. 

At the present day it is well known that in 
buildings, commercial and monumental, the 
architect seeks the assistance of the theoretical 
and practical engineer; for it would be im- 
possible, in these times, for an architect to 
obtain in his education, or acquire by his 
experience, or even sustain in his mind, a correct 
and practicable knowledge of many of those 
constructive and mechanical problems which 
are involved in the raising of a monster edifice, 
as it would be for an engineer to design a West- 
minster Abbey or a Rheims Cathedral. 

Until within the last forty years the sanita- 
tion of dwellings was very little understood 
by architects, and ventilation and drainage were 
looked upon with comparative indifference. 
Since the great inquiry into the health of towns 
conducted by the Royal Commission issued in 
1543 by Sir Robert Peel, considerable advances 
have been made in sanitary science, not only in 
England but in most parts of the Continent, and 
those who knew the estate of Paris or Berlin 
thirty years ago and are intimate with those 
cities now, can testify to the radical change 
for the better sanitary works have prodaced 
in external appearance, in public health, in 
decreased mortality, and in advanced prosperity. 
The result of the Royal Commissiou was the 
passing of the Metropolitan Commission of 
| Bewers Act in 1847, and the first Pablic Health 
Act in 1848. Since that time many sanitary 
Acts have been passed by Parliament, the Public 
Health Acts have been extended and consoli- 
dated, and numerous collateral Acta of great 
vaige, such as the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts, have been brought into exist- 
ence, 

Concurrently with the aforesaid legislation 

the principles of water supply, sewerage, 
house drainage, ventilation, &c., have been 
| deeply studied and carried into effect by both 
engineers and architects; the latter are now, 
“$a rule, giving very much more personal 
attention to hygienic matters, and architectural 
students are making them part of their profes- 
tional education. 
_eArchitects are now enabled to specify, with 
increased confidence, the materials and character 
of the work required to be used for the various 
“nitary appointments, not only of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, but of the most palatial edifice ; 
also for the, sometimes, complicated appoint- 
ments of asylums, gaols, workhouses, barracks, 
and other large buildings. 

The publications issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and by professional societies and 
private practitioners, give most valuable infor- 
mation as to the best means of carrying out 
‘enulation, heating, drainage, water supply, 
om the like, for public and private buildings, 
~ abatement of nuisances under the Nuisance 

emoval Acts, the formation of street surfaces 
= *“xternal pavements for various purposes, 
a floors for men and the, so designated, 
on ~ animals, all of which, with many 

The = distinctly sanitary works. 

© branches of engineering are exceedingly 
humero: ; . 
; ‘8, and it would be impossible to collate 

‘any of them with architecture. It is generally 


understood that the practical separati 
re divisions of constructive science nt art 
Place about 300 years ago, when the Dutch 
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commenced their large works of land reclama- 
tion. Then a body of hydraulic engineers 
sprang up, and these were strengthened after- 
wards by the engineers of canals and railways 
in Various parts of Europe. Subsequent enter. 
prises caused a further combination, and thus 
was established the now recognised distinct 
body called Civil Engineers. 

It is with the sanitary engineer, however, 
that this Institute is mostly engaged, and a few 
words may be said as to the difficult and con- 
tested problems he has to encounter. 

When sanitary work is carried out in a proper 
spint, and On correct bases, the practice of it 
increases in interest, in proportion to its recog- 
nised results. It is allied with the physician, 
the chemist, the architect, and the geologist - 
and the engineer must, in addition to consider- 
able constructive knowledge, possess more than 
the rudiments of that technical knowledge which. 
belongs to the above professions. 

The greater fields of labour for the sanitary 
engineer are those of water supply, sewerage. 
and drainage. On the subject of water supply, 
Great Britain may be considered to be fortu- 
nately situated, when compared with many 
Continental areas, and no district in this land 
of ours need be destitute of a supply, derived 
from a healthy and continuous source, if proper 
and thoughtfully-devised means be adopted to 
acquire it. 

Water, in nature, is never absolutely pure, 
that is, having the qualifications of distilled 
aquefaction, and need not be; but the great 
object is to secure immunity from carbonaceous 
and nitrogeneous impurities, and to avoid 
sources where there is the slightest possibility 
of organic contaminations, especially when 
water is and should be mostly consumed Apioroy 
(or prandium) piy téwp. The relative qualifi- 
cations of hard and soft water have always had 
& prominent position in pathological debate, but 
the subject has many surroundings. It is im- 
possible in some districts to obtain soft water, 
and in the chalk beds and in the Keuper beds 
of the New Red Sandstone formation, and some 
others, the water is invariably hard, varying 
from 20 to 60 degrees and more. The chalk 
waters can, however, be reduced from their 
initial to a comparatively low permanent hard- 
ness, by simple chemical processes. Water 
derived from the igneous and aqueous and some 
of the metamorphic rocks, and from a great 
part of the carboniferous system, is usually 
soft, and this class of water is to be found in 
Wales and Cornwall, on the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire moors, in the great lakes of Eng- 
land, and in the lochs of Scotland, also in most 
parts of Ireland. For potable purposes, the 
public taste is decidedly in favour of hard water. 
Such water is usually bright, pleasant to the 
palate, and refreshing, whilst soft and purer 
water is insipid, tasteless, and gives no feeling 
of exhilaration. It has been contended that 
soft water causes imperfect development, and 
that hard water is essential to the formation of 
tissue in the human frame. It has also been 
shown that in towns where the hardness exceeds 
10 degrees, the death-rate is much lower than 
in those supplied with softer water. In manu- 
facturing districts the softer waters, i.c., those 
from 2 degrees to 5 degrees, are all important, 
but perbaps the most palatable and useful 
waters for all purposes are those derived from 
the Bunter beds of the New Red Sandstone, 
when the hardness is, initially, about 6 degrees, 
and infrequently exceeds 12 degrees or 14 
degrees, except where the gathering reservoirs 
are washed out, at which time the supply there- 
from should be abandoned. 

This country is so full of well-executed water- 
works, and of literature bearing thereupon, 
that the sanitary engineer, having a funda- 
mental knowledge of geology, meteorology, and 
hvdraulics, should never fail in bringing to a 
successful issue a system of public water-supply 
in any part of this country. The rock-cut 
temples of India and the well-known aqueducts 
of Rome express in the strongest physical 
language our ancestorial demonstration of the 
value of a pure atmosphere and an unpolluted 

r. 
i” ~ the subject of water-supply to our large 
communities, a few words may be said on the 
real value of water and the modus of its distri- 
bution. At one period, not especially recent to 
some I am now addressing, the water-supply, 
by defective mains, services, and fittings, par- 
ticularly the latter, was most extravagant, or, 
rather, wasteful. In many towns the consump- 
tion reached so high as 40 to 50 gallons per 
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head per diem, and no thought appeared to be 
bestowed upon the proper and economical dis- 
tribution of one of the most, if not the most, 
valuable elements of existence. 

By the agency of engineers of the last thirty 
to fifty years a great change has been effected 
in most of our great towns, large towns mainly, 
but not excluding many subordinate districts, 
the most careful measures have been designed 
to secure freedom from wanton and useless 
expenditure of water. The public, I fear, do 
not, in any class of life, recognise properly the 
expense of obtaining and delivering water, 
excepting when the cost is expressed in terms 
of rates, and when these are applied for, there 
is, of course, pronounced and popular discontent 
evolved from either absolute ignorance or im- 
perfect experience in the management of com- 
manistic undertakings. 

As to the influence on the rates of a town, 
where water is suffered to be improperly used, 
or, in other words, wasted, the public little 
knew what a differential advantage would ensue 
if a cautions and sensible use of water were 
maintainec. Of course, the consumption in 
cities and water districts varies much, and the 
greatest variation occurs in manufacturing 
towns; but acommunity can, apart from manu- 
facturing supplies, be well served bya provision 
of from 12 to 14 gallons per head per day; that 
is, if proper fittings be employed, and a proper 
supervision thereof be regularly exercised. 

These latter remarks are applicable to the 
subject of town and general public sewerage, 
which, in some respects is more complicated 
than that of water supply. The Government 
Blue Books and the Reports of the several 
Royal Commissions on Sewage and the Pollu- 
tion of Rivers, which have, in se, much greater 
value than the public are in the habit of 
attaching to them in ordinary municipal life 
and conversation, with many other professional 
publications, give, in the aggregate, much 
information on the modern plans of urban 
sewerage; but, perhaps, the best practical 
information isto be gathered from a personal 
examination and study of the sewerage works 
in the metropolis, and in several of the larger 
towns of the kingdom. In these places the 
most precise care and study have been given to 
the numberlees details which surround the con- 
struction of a system of town sewerage, and 
those details are now fairly well formulated 
and established. 

After making provision for the drainage of 
the subsoil to a sufficient depth, to allow the 
basements and lower floors of the buildings 
and houses to be freed from water and damp, 
the points then to be considered are the lines 
and gradients of the outfall (having reference 
to the ultimate disposition of the sewage), the 
volume of sewage to be provided for, the 
amount of rainfall to be dealt with, the size 
and materiais of the outfalland internal sewers, 
the modes of ventilation and flashing, and the 
methods of forming junctions and means of 
access, so that the whole system may be under 
most immediate control. The house-drain 
connexions with the public sewers should receive 
more attention than has hitherto been given to 
them, if the subsequent internal house drainage 
is to be made beyond suspicion of danger. The 
above being satisfactorily arranged, the col- 
lected refuse will have to be disposed of, and 
the modus operandi will have to be deter- 
mined upon. Here commences the sewage 
difficulty, but one which has been greatly 
mitigated, by past and late experience. The 
cardinal principles of any system of appropria- 
tion must be non-contamination of the atmo- 
sphere, non-pollution of any river or stream, and 
the recovery from the discarded and dis- 
organised fabrics of nature, of all the powers of 
compensation that can be extracted from a pre- 
acknowledged nuisance. By an almost general 
consensus, it appears that the safest and 
cleanest, and, in the end, most economical 
method of extracting the compensation referred 
to. from town refase, is to restore it to the soil 
from whence it came, and this is done in the 
form of Jand-irrigation, or, in other words, the 
application of effete organic matter, in a soluble 
form, to the resuscitation of vegetable life, and 
the subsequent sustentation of animal life and 
human existence greatly depends upon the con- 
sumption of vegetable substance. The success 
of this process is now so almost uniform! 
established that most towns, large and small, 
cities of great magnitude, and hamlets of the 
humblest size, are resorting to irrigation, some- 
times called land filtration; and compelled so 
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to do to dissolve their sewage difficulties, and 
to recoup to some extent the great cost which 
attends the extinguishment of a gigantic and 
inevitable social nuisance. Other wage Y 

been tried, with results more or less goo, 
werk many cases they have been abandoned 
in favour of irrigation. It would be absurd to 
declare that no chemical process 1s capable of 
deodorising and disinfecting sewage, and render- 
ing it innocuous, but the cost is great, the results 
are not satisfactory, and it is totally unre- 
munerative. 

Towns vary much in the character, volume, 
and value of their sewage, and to lay down @ 
rigid and absolute rule would be preposterous ; 
but in the majority of casea irrigation 18 found 
to be the natural, safest,and most rational. In 
some few places the sewage may be cast into 
the sea, distant from the shore, with impunity ; 
but in the majority of cases where the physical 
configuration of the country 18 favourable, 
where the land is light, porous, and well 
drained, where the population is extensive and 
the markets or farms are near for the sale or 
use of vegetable produce, and where, most im- 
portantly, the management is competent, 
irrigation and sewage farming should not 
involve a loss to any community greater 
than it can reasonably bear, considering 
the objects of the undertaking. We hear that 
in King Solomon’s time the sewage from the 
Temple was used for the fertilisation of the 
market gardens in the Valley of the Kidron, 
and the latest and largest similar work, of 
modern times, is the utilisation of the sewage 
of Berlin, on about 1,500 acres of sandy land, 
north and south of the city and many miles 
away, the extreme distance of the farms being 
nearly twenty miles. 

With regard to house drainage, great advanc- 
ing movements and works have taken place 
during the last few years, and the public appear 
to be more fairly aroused to the importance of 
having their dwellings absolutely secure from 
the influences of sewer gas and badair. The 
great point, clearly, is to have the principles of 
house drainage properly taught to and under- 
stood by all classes of the people ; and, secondly, 
to secure thoughtful and honest work in carry- 
ing out the necessary operations. This is an 
important branch of a sanitary engineer's 
labours, and sometimes a very tedious one, but 
it must be remembered it is quite as important 
in @ sanitary sense as the larger works of public 
sewerage. 

The solid and miscellaneous refuse should be 
collected and carried outside, and buried, or 
consigned to the flames of a destructor, which 
can, and should, rapidly and effectually annihi- 
late them. This process has the merit of 
cleanliness and common sense, is coming into 
popular use, and its prototype is described in 
the earliest records of human sanitary teachings, 
and especially in those of the city of Jerusalem, 
from whence it appears that all matter, effete 
and deleterious to health, was consigned to the 
fires of T'ieyva, or the “ Furnace of Hell.” 

Another sphere of work for the sanitary 
engineer, is to be found in the superintendence, 
if not in the designing, of houses, hospitals 
(general and epidemic), barracks, and sach-like 
buildings. In this branch of labour the 
technique of construction must be thoronghly 
understood, combined with the nature of 
materials and the most economic methods of 
employing them, aération, and ventilation, 
warming and lighting, cubical capacity in 
relation to all classes of occupation, width of 
streets and internal areas in reference to light 
and air, and the manifold minor concomitants 
of a structural and sanitary character. With- 

out such knowledge no sanitary engineer can 
raise a building of integrity, or advise upon the 
defects of those which may unfortunately 
exist. Some architectural art culture is also 
desirable, for no building at the present time, 
of any social pretensions, dare raise its head 
without some legitimate accentuation. 





In the discussion which followed, 

Sir Robert Rawlinson said that Mr. Tarbotton, 
whom he was proud to call his personal friend, 
had told them that engineering and architecture 
ought to be allied. He agreed with him; and 
Mr. Tarbotton was a capital example of the 
alliance. He was himself both an able architect 
and an able engineer. He had designed and 
put over the Trent one of the most beautiful 
bridges in England ; andas for sanitary arrangs- 
ments, he (Sir Robert) knew no engineer who 
had done better work, or had executed works 


‘and devised means more perfectly than his 


friend. The paper was so wide and 80 dis- 
cursive that he would not attempt, even briefly, 
to follow it. But Mr. Tarbotton bad touched 
on a subject which was of very great interest to 
London at this moment, namely, the question 
of sewage treatment,—whether it was to be 
treated in one way or in another. He hoped 
he might be pardoned for bringing in a subject 
outside the paper, but which was one of general 
interest at the present moment, namely, the 
best, cheapest, and most beneficial method of 
dealing with the sewage of London. They 
knew that it had been taken by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works down to Barking and Crossness, 
and they knew it had been poured in a crude 
state into the river, they having been told by 
Parliament to carry out the main sewerage 
work in such a manner as to prevent the river 
being polluted. The Board was now proceeding, 
he believed, to continue the establishments at 
those points, shirking altogether the question of 
irrigation, and persisting in treating the sewage 
with chemicals in some infinitesimal quantity, 
and then, it was said, the residuary sludge was to 
be taken out in hopper-barges and deposited in 
the sea. Speaking as an engineer, he ventured 
to say that that was the most hopeless, help- 
less, and extravagant and costly method that 
could be devised. Mr. Tarbotton was too 
modest to tell them what he had done; but he 
had most successfully carried ont sewage irri- 
gation on a grand scale in Nottingham, where 
he was Consulting Engineer. In Berlin, sewage 
was being applied to the land, and only that 
week he had received two volumes from 
the engineer-in-chief at Paris, M. Durand 
Clay, showing that in that city the sewage 
was being extended to the land. In England 
they rather prided themselves in setting ex- 
amples than in following them, and he was 
heartily sorry that in such great works 
as the disposal of the metropolitan sewage 
they were not leading rather than lagging 
behind ; because he held that the entire sewage 
of the metropolis could be taken down through 
the intervening agricultural districts from the 
present outlets to the sea, and such arrange- 
ments might be made that in a very few years 
the greater part of that sewage would be taken 
voluntarily by the landowners on either side of 
the conduits to produce those crops which we 
knew a proper application of sewage would pro- 
duce. The conduits should have an outlet for 
winter discharges to Canvey Island or to the 
sea, when the sewage might not be applicable 
to the land. As to the so-called movable-pail 
system adopted in some towns in England, 
Mr. Tarbotton had said that it was only a slight 
advance upon the ashpit system. His (Sir 
Robert's) opinion was that it was a very long 
advance backwards, and was in some respects 
worse than the ashpit system. It was, in fact, 
a most detestable practice. There were those 
who poured ridicule upon the water-carriage 
system, because, they said, it was a wasteful 
system, but that was not the teaching of 
experience. What did water-carriage mean ? 
It meant that whatever the volume, whatever 
the weight, whatever the magnitude in volume 
of the sewage, make conduits for it to flow 
along and we should not require either horses 
or other motive power, as the sewage by means 
of water could be carried to any point, there to 
be disposed of as might be best advisable. 
_ Mr. E.C. Robins, F.S.A., said they were much 
indebted to Sir Robert Rawlinson for the Incid 
way he had put the matter before them. He 
thought it was quite clear that there were a 
sufficient number of lands irrigated by sewage 
to prove that it was not an impossible or im- 
practicable method, and it was the one 
a — seemed to have realised some 
return for the money expended upon it. 
The subject of Mr. Tarbotton’s outer was 
most interesting, and, as an architect, he was 
very glad to have heard it, and to reciprocate 
Mr. Tarbotton’s idea as regards the association 
of architects and engineers. It would be 
foolish for an architect not to take advantage 
of the services of an engineer as to a subject 
with which he was more particularly informed. 
On the other band, he thought that engineers 
might sometimes benefit by the advice of an 
architect, more especially on the fine art side of 
construction and house sanitation. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff thought the Institute 
was very much indebted to Mr. Tarbotton for 
the valuable paper which had been read, and 





also for the very valuable remarks made by Sir 
Robert Rawlinson. He endorsed the nthe forod 


| 
made by Sir Robert, and thought his y 
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of exceeding value. He did not —.. Were 


2 i 

all likely that sewage, as an available no ‘i 
agent, would remain long in the defect; 
tion in which it stood in relation to the od 
work of farming. ame 

Mr. William White, F.S.A., said that +} 
chief interest in the paper to him a ao 
attention it called to the amalgamation of “ 
architect with the engineer. This was ac ee 
ticn raised many years ago and continyed ea 
to the present time,—the question of the 
division and concentration of labour. The 
question was whether an architect ought to be 
essentially an architect, or whether he should 
also carry on his works with reference to then 
great and wonderful structural engince,;,,, 
works, of which there were so many at the 
present day. The point of interest raise; be 
Mr. Tarbotton was rather with reference to 
the association of the essentially sanitar, 
arrangements of a dwelling with the archite: 
and not so much so the association wit} the 
engineer in the structural work, for he thought, 
on that point, there could be very little ques. 
tion. There was quite enough in architec. 
ture to take a man’s whole attention, 
there was in engineering for an engincer, 
That an architect ought to be versed in the 
proper sanitary arrangements for building: 
he erected was incontrovertible. If an archi. 
tect had not learned the sanitary principle: 
which ought to be carried out in a house, there 
was no question whatever that he ought to cal! 
in for his own assistance the sanitary engineer, 
who had devoted his life and enervies to tha: 
especial branch of the profession. 

A vote of thanks was then unanimous! 


to 

Mr. Tarbotton, who, in reply, said he wishe: 
it to be distinctly understood that he did n«: 
mean that engineering and architecture could 
be absolutely fused, but on sanitary questions 
there might be more fusion than there was «: 
the present time. Mr. White referred to that 
point very properly and very strongly, and he 
quite in his views. In the course of bis 
experience of a third of a century he had found 
that up to the present time architects did nt 
understand anything about drainage.* 





initia, 


HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this Society on the 2 
inst., the President, Mr. E. H. G. Brewster, 
A.M.L.C.E., in the chair, 

Mr. W. Lee Beardmore, A.M.I.C.E., gave 4 
lecture on house drainage. Dealing first with 
a country-house, such a one as might \ 
situate in the position shown by the accom 
panying key-plan,+ he pointed out that it was 


un in such a case to carry any part of 
hie houns-dtale beneath the house. The mas 
house-drain in such a case might be carried 
along as shown in the plan, it being quite ca 
off from the public sewer by 2 disconnectins 
manhole, which should be placed at from 50 ft. 
to 70 ft. from the house whenever possib 
The sewage of the house in the case shown by 
the key-plan would be carried from the channe's 
in the disconnecting manhole or chamber by 
means of a short length of drain (which b 
preferred to call the “ connecting drain ) mie 
the sewer, which in this case is taken to be at the 
left-hand of the diagram, though it is not shows 
thereon. Of course the upper end of ie 
connecting drain, just after it leaves otha 
connecting chamber, must be trapped ¥' : 
trap of the form shown in fig. 1, the 2 88 
socket receiving an inspection - pipe, os 
upwards to the disconnecting manhole, § a 
the outgo into the trap. This inspectio” P m 
is provided with a cap, so that in case © n 
stop in the connecting drain (1¢., ae 
the disconnecting manhole and the ere en 
cap,—which is, like the trap itself, of a 
ware,—could be easily removed and —. 4 
inspected or cleared by rods, &c. The cap sl" 


* Mr. Tarbotton is certainly putting this per 
far too and sweeping terms. Had be pve 
“es many architects aid not,’’ we fear we oo pao 
left statement unchallenged. But to make the we 
ment roundly only implies that Mr, Tarbotton's expe 
has not been fortunate.—Ep. ne 

+ It should be mentioned that the key plan 's ore 
more as a lecture diagram, illustrating the oer 
points touched upon, than as ® representation © 
pie, crac of alana Mare whic pool 

no ic te 
Se Mecharged ttvegh 0 brash drain into an inspet 
chamber, 
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A. Gully into which scullery-sink discharges, 


B. Gully into which pautry-sink dis charges. 
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however, be sealed with neat cement, in order to 
prevent the passage of foul gases into the dis- 
connecting manhole or chamber. The trap 
shown in fig. 1 was pointed out as a good form of 





| C. Full.way screw-down ttop-cock of fresh.water | EE. Fresh-air iniet. 


flushing- pipe. K.W.P. Rain-water pipe receiving bath.waste, 


D. Branch drains. 


referred fo in Mr. Beardmore’s Lecture on House Drainage. 
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the use of iron pipes. He thought that the ]or 4 ft. above the eaves of the house and above 
objections which had been lately urged against | any dormer windows. By having the soil-pipe 
the use of iron drain-pipes were not conclusive.|at the head of the house-drain a thorough 
Cast iron, it was true, was liable to rust, but | current of air from the fresh-air inlet into the 
the extent to which that liability would operate | disconnecting manhole, along the house-drain, 
against the use of iron for drain-pipes had been, | and up the soil-pipe, would be better maintained 
he thought, very much over-estimated. If coated | than if the soil-pipe went up at some inter- 
with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution they would be! mediate point of the house-drainage system. 
protected from rust fora very long time. Being in| The soil-pipe should, of course, be external to 
8 ft. or 9 ft. lengths (as compared with stone-| the building, and should be of heavy iron pipes, 
ware pipes, which were only 2 ft. long), the| with the joints made in the same way 
joints in a given length of iron drain would be|as prescribed for the iron house - drain. 
something less than one-third the number of | Lead soil-pipes outside a house were open to the 
those in the same length of stoneware drain. | objection that a ladder placed against them by 











Fig. 1. 


trap, inasmuch as, while it gives an ample) 
amount of seal, ite contovr is such as to lend | 
itself to the easy passage of the sewage. 
‘he trap shown in fig. 2, on the contrary, was | 


; 
: 
’ 
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Fig. 2. 


instanced as a bad form of trap, owing to ite 
uneasy bends and angularity offering resistance 
to the flow. For the like reasons, figs. 3 and 4 
were pointed out as good and bad forms of 
Kully-traps respectively. Fig. 3 shows a gully- 
trap which was designed by Mr. Rogers Field 
and is manufactured by Messrs. Bailey & Co., 
of Fulham. The connecting drain should be 
» in. in diameter, but the siphon trap itself 
should only be 4in. in diameter, and the 
“ Pection arm terminating with the cap sbould 
ver be 4 in. in diameter. The outlet of 
“in connecting drain into the sewer might 
© provided with a hinged flap, which would 
an to allow of the passage of sewage, and 
ae exclude rats, though it would not exclude 
PN from the drain, which could only be 
aa a siphon trap in the disconnecting 
Pet ye referred to. The main house- 
an need rarely be more than 4 in. in 
mr ~ If it and the siphon-trap were 
flushed fen they would seldom or never get 
Wwe ‘bore by the sewage of an ordinary 

“8¢,—In short, they would never get flushed 


The iron pipes should be socket and spigot a gardener or house-painter would dint them, 


pipes, with the joints well caulked with tow | and so cause them to lose their true cylindrical 


* ‘form.—an evil much to be deprecated in the 
Pig. 4. interests of the self-cleansing capacity of the 


: | rr es | 
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Fig. 5. 


| pipe. Where the air inlet-pipe to the discon 

| necting chamber was placed, as it sometimes 
| necessarily would be in towns,in the near 
: vicinity of a house, a talc flap might be placed 
Fig. 3. | over the aperture so as to close against — 
and run in with blue lead, which should also be _ pe poi fan aay rye parser Sacuate a 
smo ee anuee promceigge ws - by the down-blow of occasional gusts of wind. 
Se aaa likely to come upon them wheu | The fall of a main werent i ee ae 
used for drainage purposes, even in case | should never or t rag et ae a 
of settlements in the ground. Stoneware pipes, should have @ fallo aa rag Nacsnagnt Pe a set 
even for work outside the house, should be if it were tig ge py, bert: i a dheakh 
chosen with a thorough glaze inside and Oone drain (ve than 1 in 60. Mr. Beardmore then 
should be free from buris and flaws, and shou ay a ae Aanaeies alee details as to the dis- 








a3 they needed ¢ 
Sweet and preset ne a tnay ete Se he keys 


the lecturer advised the use of glazed 


“oneware pipes. Jf how 
a . ever, the house- 
drain had to be carried under the house, as was 


: If the main house-drain| be made with neat cement. The soil-pipe a 
were going to be carried outside the house, | should be of the same diameter throughout as ee see P or ()-trap, leading to and. dis- 


be true in outline and shape. The joints should a Pe ealemalenitlh Sa ‘hacen del 
Baths should discharge through a round- 


-drai hould, wherever possible, ned | "esa 

oe “the we a i one limit of the house- | charging into ri wiggle npr Po 
‘ iD : 

drain as shown in the key-plan. It should be| pipe oun a on tak, en 








s*nerally the case in London, he recommended 


carried up full bore as 4 ventilating-pipe, 3 ft.|in @ gu 
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ul and butler’s sink wastes should dis- 
wy open gullies of the same kind, and 
should be trapped, otherwise the ey” align 
would act as a kind of Tobin's tube for the 
admission of air, mingled with foul gases 


caused by the greasy deposit always “vag 
in such pipes. The trap shown in fig. 

was a very good one for a butlers sink or 
for a lavatory, but for a scullery sink, _ 
charging over an open gully, he preferre 
Jennings’s improved bell-trap (a section 
of which is shown in fig. 6), owing to 





| Fig. 6. 


the readiness with which it could be cleansed. 
The removal of the disc in this trap, it would 
be observed, did not destroy the seal. The 
housemaid’s slop-sink waa generally a very 
objectionable thing, and it was always better, 


in his opinion, to treat it asaw.c. The best 
form of water-closet he believed to be the 
valve-closet, but it should not be provided with 
that readily-siphoned appliance, an overflow- 
pipe. He advocated the adoption of Mr. 
Rogers Field's valve - closet, in which pro- 
vision was made for allowing the overflow, if 
any, to run over the top of the basin into the 
lead safe or tray, whence it could be con- 
ducted out through the wall by a pipe like 
the warning-pipe of a cistern, but provided 
with a brass flap to prevent up-draughts. That 
pipe should be made to discharge into the open 
air, so that the overflow might be observed. 
The drainage of the stables should be 
made to discharge over a gully-trap, which 
in its turn should discharge through a branch 
drain, over the straight, open channel in the 
disconnecting manhole, whenever possible. 
Mr. Beardmore advised the use of iron channels 
such as those made by Messrs. Cottam & Co., 
especially the ‘‘Claremont” pattern. The 
branch channels could be readily flushed from 
water-pipes carried from the heads of the stalls 
to the tops of the channels, while the main 
channel cou!” ve flushed similarly, but bya larger 
pipe atthe nd furthest from the gully. Mr. 
Beardmore also referred to the evils resulting 
from the redundant size of house - drains 
insisted upon by some local authorities, and, 


in conclusion, urged architects to plan their 


buildings in full view of and with all con- 
sideration for the best and most workable dis- 


position of the drainage and sanitary arrange- 
ments generally, instead of planning their build- 
ings first and then considering the sanitary 
arrangements, sticking a water-closet in one 
corner, @ lavatory in another, and a urinal in 
another, wherever a nook otherwise difficult of 
utilisation could be found. Sach a method of 
planning could never be productive of satis- 
factory results. Another golden rule in house 
sanitation was to have as few sanitary fittings 
and appliances as possible. The water-closets 
should be placed, whenever they could be, at 
the angle of a building, so as to be situated 
against two external walls, and each closet 
should, in fact, form a small room, with ample 
light and ventilation. A well-ventilated lobby 
or ante-room (which might also serve as a lava- 
tory) should whenever possible be interposed 


between the closet and the house. 


[So much interest was taken in the subject 
of the paper that a special meeting for its 
discussion was held on Wednesday evening 


last. | 








Sunday Art Exhibition —The exhibition 
of the Institute of Painters in (jj Colours, at 
ll be open to the mem. 
bers of the Sunday Society ab Sunday, and 
on Sunday, February 20th, the public will be 
admitted by tickets. These tickets will be 
ready for issue on Monday next, and they will 

make written appli- 
Cation, and send a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, to the Honorary Secretary, 


the Piccadilly Galleries, wi 


be sent free to those who 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


METHODS OF DECORATION AS APPLIED TO GREEK 
BUILDINGS. 
Ox Monday evening last Mr. J. H. Middleton, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, lectured to the students 
of the Royal Academy on “ Methods of Decora- 
tion as applied to Greek Architecture.” Having 
given a brief though graphic outline of Greek 
history, in the course of which he showed how 
strongly Oriental and especially Phonician in- 
fluences had tinged the early art of Greece, he 
went on to speak of and to describe the Palace 
of Tiryns, from the remains of which we had 
learned a very great deal as to the early use of 
different branches of art as applied to the 
decoration of buildings. As far as could be 
judged from the evidence of the building iteelf 
and its forms of ornament, the palace belonged 
to the earliest period of Hellenic development, 
—to the time when a Greek chief had succeeded 
to the wealth and magnificence which had been 
founded by one of tho Oriental invaders. 
Though there was distinct evidence to show 
that the powerful rulers who inhabited Mycenm 
and Tiryns belonged to an earlier age than that 
described in the Homeric poems, yet the build- 
ings, the decorations, the arms, and the gold 
jewelry found there all assisted us to under- 
stand the meaning of much in both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey which before was obscure 
and indistinct. Before proceeding to describe 
the various modes of decoration used in the 
palace, the lecturer observed that in early 
times Greek art was almost purely decorative. 
Painting, sculpture, and metal-work were not 
employed for the production of objects such 
as easel pictures and statues, which were simply 
intended to be beautiful works of art; but 
all the various srte were devoted to the 
enrichment of walls, columns, or roofs, or else, 
ona smaller scale, to the production of mag- 
nificent armour and personal jewelry. Such 
limitation of the scope of early art did not, 
however, act upon it in a degrading or in any 
sense in an injurious manner; on the contrary, 
the strong recognition by the early Greeks and 
their Oriental predecessors of the restrictions 
imposed on their art by the truest canons of 
decorative treatment, led to a simplicity of 
treatment and a certain reserve of power and 
knowledge which resulted in magnificent deco- 
rative effects. Passing on to speak of the 
examples of architectural decoration which 
were supplied by the remains of the Tirynthian 
palace, Professor Middleton referred first of all 
to the floors, which were partly of concrete and 
partly of mosaic, the open courteof the palace 
being carefclly paved with a thick bed of con- 
crete, which in places where there was excep- 
tional traffic had its surface studded with a sort 
of mosaic formed of water-worn pebbles set 
closely together, this being clearly the first 
beginning of the art of mosaic-work. The 
other method of floor decoration at Tiryns was 
no less interesting. Inside the rooms and pas- 
ages the concrete had been floated with cement 
to a fine surface, on which, while yet soft, 
simple derigns of squares and wavy lines were 
scratched, and the whole was then coloured 
blue and red,--the lines or bands one colour, 
and the main ground another. From the fact 
that the colouring matter had sunk some per- 
ceptible distance into the body of the cement 
the pigment must have been applied while the 
cement was quite fresh,—a real example of true 
fresco in its simplest form. As tothe decora- 
tive treatment of walls and other surfaces 
by means of metal linings, traces existed 
which showed that some of the walls 
were at least in part lined with thin plates 
of bronze, beaten into reliefs and thickly 
gilt. These bronze linings were nailed 
on to wooden boarding, with which the wall 
surface was first of all covered. Doors were 
covered with bronze plates in a similar manner, 
the method of treatment being probably not 
unlike that to be seen in the bronze gates of 
Shalmaneser IJ., from Balawat, now in the 
British Museum. What the form of the bronze 
linings on the wooden columns might have been 
was shown by a red marble shaft and capital 
which belonged to the doorway of the so-called 
Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenw. That beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture (which, by the way, was 





illustrated in all the books wrong way up and 
called a “ base”) was richly dostentek with 















rows of nail- 
Thus the apparently mythical splendo ' 
Palace of Alcinous ree ibed in the Clee 
(vii., 84), the brazen walls, the doors of a | 
and lintels of silver, were not the mere a 
spring of the poet’s fancy. Another sumptuous 
form of decoration in the Homeric palace . 
Alcinous had its prototype at Tiryns, namely 
the @piyxdc xvavdio. A fragment was found in 
the great hall of a richly-carved alabaster frieze 
covered with delicate ornaments and rosettes 
end spirals cut in relief, and thickly studded 
with jewel-like pieces of deep bine glass op 
ame carefully cut and fitted. Lastly the 
irynthian palace was richly decorated with 
mural paintings. With the exception of & Btone 
plinth about 2 ft. 6 in. high, the walls of the 
house were built of sun-dried clay bricks, The 
whole surface was covered with fine bar 
stucco, which formed a very perfect pro. 
tection against the weather, and both inside 
and outside the stucco was decorated with 
paintings. The wall-paintings of the Palace of 
Tiryne were of special interest, as being the 
only examples of the kind that had yet beep 
found. Sufficient fragments had been preserved 
to show that a great variety of desivns wer 
used, belonging to two quite distinct classes of 
art. Though very simple in treatment, and no 
minutely finished, the paintings showed a very 
keen sense of the true principles of decoratirs 
art, and also by their freedom of line, and strong 
decisive touch, bore witness to a very remark. 
able technical skill and thorough training of 
hand and eye. The pigments were applied 
before the stucco was dry; in other words, tro 
fresco was used, not distemper or encaustic 
painting, both of which were chiefly used by 
the later Greeks. Not only had the coloun 
sunk into the stucco to an appreciable depth, 
but in some places the bristles of the brush bad 
left their impression in the stucco. The pig 
ments used were such as would have stood the 
contact with fresh lime. The native style of 
art was not limited to mere patterns; figure 
of animals and men were also introduced, and 
some very curious examples of these occurred 
on the painted pottery. There was a speci 
charm about this early art, which was in some 
respects of even greater interest tlan that 
of later and more highly-developed penods. 
While there was less demand for mechanical 
perfection, there was more individual freedom 
allowed to each workman, and thus his work 
must have been more interesting to him. |» 
the early pottery, for instance, what was mot 
striking about it was its endless variety of 
form, evidently changing with the mood anc 
individuality of each potter, and full of the 
most easy grace and multiform flowing lives. 
It showed extreme fertility of invention, and the 
utmost freedom of touch in the manipulator 
of the revolving mass of plastic clay. The 
whole style was in great contrast to that of the 
very beaatiful Greek vases of the fifth century, 
in which the individuality of the potter ws 
carefully sup . Im these later vases 00? 
fixed model had to be followed, from whic! 
very little deviation was allowed, and so the 
result was that there was something rathet 
rigid in their highly-finished beanuty, tear 
polished surface, and their extreme perfecti 
of workmanship. Again, the sculptured ome 
ments on the Greek buildings of the ye 
iod also suffered very seriously from © 
demand that the Greeks made for perfection . 
design andexecution. Towards the end of t . 
fifth century, after long ages of development, 
the Greeks had arrived at what they on 
sidered was the perfectly appropriate mag 0 
for certain parte of « building. “ne i 
pattern was to enrich the main members of ra 
cornice, others were exactly the right ones si 
the capitals, and so on, so that even . se 
most highly-developed period of Gree a 
there was an undeniable dulness 'n ore ‘ 
their ornament ; for however beaat ae 
thing was, ita beauty could not stand oe 8 
and precise repetition. Freshness ant‘). 
taneity were absolutely essential semen 
the production of works of the highest 5) 
value. On the whole, the earliest ww of 
belonged to one of the greatest an 
decorative skill that the world bad “ tn the 

combination of wealt 
precious metals, and unsparing labour, with - 
truest sense of the fit methods to be employ®, 

to be observed in the ur 














gs, 12, 1887.] 
— 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe fourth annual dinner of this Association 
as held at the Guildhall Tavern on Saturday 
vaniedl last, the President, Mr. Edwin Chad- 
cick, C.B., in the chair, supported by a large 
number of well-known sanitarians. 

The Chairman, in proposing the health of the 
the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the 
Family, said it was matter for con- 
gratulation that in the fifty eventfal years of 
the Queen's reign 60 much had been attempted 
and so much achieved in the special subject of 
the health of nations. It might be claimed 
that in these fifty years the science of sanita- 
tion had been founded, and that the Queen was 
herself one of the first to recognise its principles 
‘1 the advancement of the health, the strength, 
the duration of life, and the happiness of her 
cubiects. More than a quarter of a centnry 
avo he stated that if all her Majesty’s subjects 
were to bestow the care that by the Queen’s 
directions was bestowed on her own cottages, 
every third year would be as a jubilee, in which 
there would be no sickness and death. 

Dr. John C. Peters, of New York, proposed 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” which 
was coupled with the names of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, R.E., Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., and 
Maiur Lamorock Flower. 

Sir Andrew Clarke, in replying, bore testi. 
mony to the great results that had been 
achieved for the Army as well as for the 
civilian population by the labours of Mr. Chad- 
wick, instancing the case of Fort William, on 
the Hooghly, formerly one of the deadliest of 
military stations, but now, by the observance 
of sanitary laws, one of the healthiest. 

Captain Douglas Galton and Major Flower 
also replied, the former gentleman remarking 
that he looked upon the sanitary inspectors as 
the very backbone of sanitary administration. 

Sir Robert Rawlinson, in proposing “The 
Association of Pablic Sanitary Inspectors,’’ 
said that their President might be said to have 
aid the foundation of modern sanitary science. 
ile (Sir Robert) had been brought to London 
and educated in sanitary work under Mr. Chad- 
wick § supervision. And there were other men 
who had done a great deal for the promotion 
of sanitary science, notably Lord Fortescue, 
Captain Douglas Galton, and Mr. George God- 
win, the late editor of the Builder. Noone had 
done mcre tohelp on the work of sanitary reform, 
especially in house accommodation, than Mr. 
Godwin, whose labours in the cause had been 
persistent, well- directed, and emphatically 
successful. In the course of farther remarks 
Sir Robert Rawlinson insisted upon the neces- 
sity of making sanitary inspectors and other 
health officers to a great extent independent 
of those who, as things at present stood, were 
able to bring undue and improper influences 
to bear against the efficient performance of 
‘mportant public daties. With the toast was 
coupled the name of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 

Mr. Chadwick, in replying, said that sanitary 
a was now so far advanced in certainty 
that if it were duly represented for the people 
»Y & Superior and competent State organisa- 
tion, say by a Minister of Health, that autho- 
rity might within limits direct, and the sanitary 
rg might undertake to effect, large 
aside the aaaie of death-rates, and (setting 
Miggee yes oe aeration of human pain and 
rage. might do so as a contractor at a charge 
the treet ing. ony the saving of money by 
ventible sick i ta : ae en ree 
ibe ness and mortality. Thus, the 
meizepolio aaa — soath-rabe von Se 
concluded thea plat <p i veg ; on 
wadertahe 3 Sanitary engineer might 
ey = its reduction to 5 in 1,000, and that 
bela ta undertake to do so at a cost greatly 

: *xisting insurance charges for sick- 
hess, loss of work d 
clusions he based’ and death. _ These con- 
done fee Poy on that which had been 
old buildings ae lodging houses, fe 

s8 once the seats of tilences 
bow cleared of th oe : 
Sauitary neasures we ay oe. | radimestary 
iD blocks of buildin 8 i ma wnen hen Save — 
0 Old urban distri Pdghive metropolis, -—slso 
the d ; cts, such as Sal ; where 
eath-rate wag as high as 40 ; 
and, since sanitati ae send, 
a thousand, in ~~ had been reduced to 16 in 
now about 4: i once 28 in a thousand, 
now under 19° Cle once 24 in a thousand, 
Matlock. onae on, once 28, now 10 to 15; 
' once 18, now 9, These were 
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subject to fluctations above or below. But the 
working examples of reductions of death-rates 
by more than a third were sufficiently numerous 
to warrant the undertaking of the reduction of 
the death-rate of metropolis by at least one- 
third. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in proposing “The 
Houses of Parliament,” coupled with the names 
of Earl Fortescue and Sir Guyer Hunter, re- 
ferred in eloquent words to the labours of Ear] 
Fortescue as one of the pioneers of modern 
sanitary reform. 

Lord Fortescueand Sir Gayer Hunter replied, 
——the former speaker mentioning some inter- 
esting reminiscences of sanitary administration 
forty years ago, and Sir Guyer Hunter referring 
to the improved and improving sanitary 
condition of India. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, in an 
eloquent speech, proposed “ The Executive.” 
He said that whatever might be said of the 
eighteenth century, it could not be said to be 
distingaished for the preva'ence of sanitary 
knowledge. Sanitary science, as we now 
understood it, was a thing of later growth, 
although one great sanitary reformer had 
appeared before the eighteenth century, and his 
name was The Great Fire of Londou, who 
undoubtedly did good iu destroying plague- 
spots, whatever harm he might have done in 
addition. The end of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the work of another great sanitary 
reformer, John Howard, whose labours amidst 
the horrors of gaol fever were so remarkable. 
But it was not until the nineteenth century had 
dawned that it was seen how much could be done 
by legislation and voluntary effort to improve 
the health and to ameliorate the social and 
moral condition of the people; and when the 
history of the nineteenth century came to be 
written, among the many notable figures which 
the historian would have to trace, one of the 
most notable would be that of the distinguished 
founder of modern sanitation, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick. 

With the toast was coupled the name of Mr. 
G. B. Jerram, Chairman of the Council, and 
Mr. 8. C. Legg, the Honorary Secretary, who 
briefly replied, Mr. Jerram mentioning circum- 
stances which gave additional point to Sir 
Robert Rawlinson’s remarks as to the necessity 
of protecting health officers from unfair treat- 
ment because they honestly and fearlessly dis- 
charged their duties. 

Among the other toasts were ‘ Colonial and 
Local Government,” proposed by Dr. Mouat, of 
the Local Government Board, who gave an 
interesting account of what (stimulated by the 
writings and reports of Mr. Chadwick) he had 
done to improve the sanitary condition of Fort 
William more than thirty yearsago. The toast 
was replied to by Sir Saul Samuel and Dr. T. 0. 
Dudifield. 








SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Tue firat ordinary meeting for the present 
year of the members of the Society of Engi- 
neers was held on Monday evening, Febraary 7, 
at the Town-hall, Westminster. The chair was 
first occupied by the retiring President, Mr. 
Perry F. Nursey, who presented the premiums 
of books awarded for papers read during the 
past year. These were—the Bessemer Premium, 
to Mr. Percy Tarbutt, for his paper on” Liquid 
Fuel”; the President's Premium, to Mr. G. B. 
Jerram, for his paper on “River Pollution 
caused by Sewage Disposal”; and a Society's 
Premium to Mr. E. 8. Bellasis, for his paper on 
“ The Roorkee Hydraulic Experiments.” 

The death of Sir Joseph Whitwortb, an hon. 
member of the Society, was announced, and a 
resolution passed offering to Lady Whitworth 
the condolence of the Society. _ 

The retiring President then introduced the 
President for 1887, Professor Henry Robinson, 
who proceeded to deliver his inaugural address. 
He dwelt at some length on the eesential con- 
ditions that had to be observed in preparing 
and training a young man for the engineering 
profession. Many youths are sent almost 
direct from school into workshops; whilst, 
on the other hand, many pursue their 
theoretical studies apart from opportunities 
of observing the practical application of 


their knowledge. In the former case, the youth | g 


may become a skilful mechanic, but will lack 
breadth of knowledge. In the latter, the youth 
acquires a higher proficiency in pure science 
than may be required for actual engineering 
work, and is wanting in the leaven of practical 


knowledge. The brain and the muscles, or the 
mind and the hands, should work together. He 
urged the necessity for State aid towards higher 
technical education which a Royal Commission in 
1872 had recommended for the endowment of 
colleges like King’s College and University 
College, London, and others in great industria! 
centres. Various other matters were tonched 
upon in the address, which also included a 
strong expression of opinion as to the necessity 
for such a modification of existing legislation 
as would bring the letting or selling of houses 
under more stringent control as regards health. 
It was pointed ont that it was an offence, by 
Act of Parliament, to sell food which was unfit 
for consumption, and which was a danger to 
heaith. In-like manner it should be made an 
offence to sell or let a house when in an in- 
sanitary condition, it being equally dangerous 
to health. 

At the conclusion of the address, a cordial 
vote of thanks to Professor Robinson was pro- 
posed and unanimously passed. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Leicester Society of Architects.—The four- 
teenth annual meeting of this society was held 
on the 25th ult., when the following officers 
were appointed :—President, Mr. J. B. Everard; 
Honorary Seeretary, Mr. W. Jackson ; Council, 
Messrs. J. Goddard, R. J. Goodacre, J. Tait, and 
5S. Harrison. On the 2nd inst. the society held 
a conversazione at the County Assembly-rooms, 
Leicester, which was attended by about 500 
guests, including the Mayor of Leicester and 
members of the Town Council, the presidents 
and secretaries of several provincial societies of 
architects. There was a good display of artistic 
objects lent by Messrs. Wardle, of Leek ; Mesers. 
Trollope & Sons, Mr. Staynes, of Leicester ; 
the Worcester Porcelain Works, Messrs. Minton, 
Messrs. Copelands, and Messrs. Wedgwoods. 
The Venice and Murano Glass Company sent 
two cases containing candelabra, vases, glasses, 
and other articles. On the wall of the recep- 
tion-room was a collection of water-colour 
drawings, the work of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
George Morland, Sir John Gilbert, Birket 
Foster, and other well-known artists. Two 
side rooms were converted, one into an 
Early English room, and the other into 
an Oriental room. The English room con- 
tained tapestry from Mr. Heaton, of London, 
furniture, pictures, and other objects. The 
Oriental room was fitted up by Messrs. 
Elgood Brothers with drapery, grotesque Jamps, 
Japanese art work, and Persian carpets lent by 
Messrs. Pare & Arthur and Messrs. Hampton 
& Sons. On the 3rd inst. the President, Mr. 
Everard, entertained at luncheon about fifty 
guests, including visitors, exhibitors, and 
members of the Society. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—The sixth 
crdisary meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, was held at the Society's rooms on 
Monday, the 7th inst., the President (Mr. 8. E. 
Grayson, F.R.I.B.A.) in the chair. Mr. C. 
Aldridge called attention to a circular letter, 
signed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and Mr. John P. 
Seddon, which has been sent round to all the 
Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, inviting them to sign a memorial to the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee. Mr. Aldridge 
stated that it was easy, reading between the 
lines of this memorial, to see that it was an 
attempt to set aside Mr. Christian’s very able 
report, and to reopen the whole question, and 
pointed out to the metting that to do this would 
be a most improper course, as it would entirely 
weaken confidence in the report of a profes- 
sional assessor; it was also tantamount to 
saying that the people of Liverpool, with the 
assistance of Mr. Christian, were not competent 
to form a correct opinion as to the suitability 
of the design for the proposed cathedral. Mr. 
Aldridge did not know how this memorial 
would be received by the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee, but he had a very strong idea that it 
would be ordered “to lie on the table.” Mr. G. F. 
Grayson, the President, and Mr. W. larslow. 
emphatically endorsed the opinions expre ssecd 
by Mr. Aldridge, which were evidently approved 
of by the meeting. Mr. J. H. Cook wa 3 con- 
ratulated upon having been awarded the Silver 
Medal of the R.I.B.A. and 10/. 10s. for bis 
measured drawings of Stokesay Castle. Mr. 
G. H. Morton, jan., read 7 ee ase apy 
«s ”* chiefly in rd to decoration, & 
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three primary colours: ‘‘ the scientific fact that tie , TO 
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In the report sent to us the “ primary colours ”’ 1a Ge if ee FT alii | 
are not named; we presume, Mr. Morton, that Ty? Mia is ae 3 | zt 
there are differences of opinion on the subject. moe Sh oS: | a, | : F 
Manci ester Architectu ral A ssociation. . On : oo . , . : heals ientliplonsduaiod BY Pope ger H 
Tuesday evening last an interesting paper was reas : + + eee Ss 


read before the members of this Association by 
Mr. H. E. Stelfox, on the origin and develop- 
ment of wronght iron flooring in France. The 














paper was illustrated by a number of diagrams =. a = 4 

showing various kinds of flooring in use in that Oa a s se 

country. The President of the Association, Mr. UPPER FLOOR, 

L. Booth, F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and 1, Vestibu'e. 2. Galleries, 3. Gallery (committee room < rer), 


at the close of the meeting a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Stelfox. 








DRAWINGS FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

As on former occasions, we shall be glad to 
photograph beforehand any drawings of import- 
ance that are intended for the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy, for ultimate publi. 











cation in our pages, and to deliver the drawings 
at the Royal Academy on the day appointed for 
reception. 





In connexion with this subject we may draw 
attention to the manner in which we are now 
enabled to reproduce architectural water-colour 
drawings by the Phototype process, of which 
an example is given in the perspective view of 
a design for an Art Museum in the present 
number. The process is equally available for 
reproductions from photographs of the actual 
building, and an example of this method of GROUND FLOOR. 


illustrating contemporary architecture will be 1. Vestibule, 2. Galleries. 8. Doorkeeper, 4. Porter, 5, Caretaker's rooms. 
i found in the plate in our issue of January 22 of : 
this year, showing the “ Boston Art Club” and Plan of Design for School of Art.—A. Koch, Architect. 


“a Sea-shore Cottage.” These are from photo- 
graphs taken from the buildings, and the 


reproductions, it will be seen, are as sharp and! Patman & Fotheringham, contractors, of Theo- Early in the last century the whole of the 
clear as the photographs themselves. bald’s-road, from the designs and under the | nave was taken down and reconstructed ins 
The Phototv ee _|superintendence of the architect, Mr. W./| bastard Classical style, galleries being erected: 
1e Phototype method, under present arrange Seckham Witherington. the west end, and in the aisles, the walls of whict 

— ——————— were raised to make room for them. It doe: 
tural journal. DESIGN FOR A PROPOSED PEOPLE’S| not appear that any alteration beyond this was 


_— PALACE, made in the exterior of the church, except that 
BY THE LATE E. W. GODWIN AND JOHN P. SEDDON. 


some enormous buttresses were added to 
45 strengthen the aisle walle, to receive the! 
Gllustrations. THE pe Pot eg Btn of a building that sativa! height and the weight of the — 
aalices ails “ i? pik i : was proposed to uilt some time since on/ It had long been intended to reseat the building. 
DESIGN FOR AN ART MUSEUM FOR ithe Savoy site on the Victoria Embankment in / and itn i in other respects better fitted than 
GENEVA. London, now occupied by the Medical Exami- it can now be eaid to be for the services of the 
BL HIS design, which obtained the second | ™®tion Hall, was prepared by the late Mr./church. Plans were made ten years ago 
| premium in a limited competition, is E. W. Godwin and Mr. John P. Seddon, as| Mr. Street for rebuilding and enlarging te 
i by Herr Alexander Koch, a German |J°i0t architects. nave and aisles, and re-arranging and restorn: 
architect, formerly of Zurich and now resident| -2¢ elevation of the river-side facade, which| the eastern part, but they were never carne 
in England. We append the plans of the we now give, was the actual handiwork of Mr. out, and what ie now being done, a8 we ®& 
ground-floor and first-floor, or rather (from the Godwin, and, as such, is an interesting example! what is proposed to complete the work, is °° 
way the plan is drawn) of mezzanine and firet |! *hi# style of drawing, of which he was a/ different lines, and of entirely differeu' 
floor, aa the roof of the colonnads seems to be | ster: ite breadth, clearness, and brilliancy | character. 
shown on what is described on the plans ont speak for themselves, and we can recommend The work now proceeding is the restoration 
to us as “erdgeschoss.” It should be observed | °[F 8tadent readers to study it carefully for! and re-arrangement of the eastern portion. 
that from the rise of the level of the proposed those most essential qualities of draughteman- As to the nave and aisles, Mr. Biome 
site, from front to back, the first floor hae on ship. No plan of the building is extant. reported that as they now stand they are #u 
entrance from the ground level at the back. ; The prospectus of the scheme which was) stantial, and in good repair, and with the 
meter stakes aut a eee me ainian 
shitec ore ; ; e. 
Germany than in England, and itch te. me as “a handsome building to be called the Savoy Oe the other hand, the style of architecture 
doubt, open to the charge of being cold and | Palace,” upon the site of rather more than half | is not only bad of its kind, but is utterly out 
formal in feeling, but it is o dignified and|®" 9¢re, on the Victoria Embankment, facing harmony with anything in the old parts of the 
stately design of its kind. It ig reproduced the river Thames on the west side of Waterloo church, while the proportion adopted though 1 
. oy ee from the author’s monochrome Bridge, and belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster. | itself lofty and imposing, overpowers the res 
ing. The basement, ground, and first floors were | of the building, and dwarfs the tower. 
Site 62 2 Gat wry to be devoted to a central hall, gallery, &c., for| He recommended, therefore, that they shou" 
| MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON periodical exhibitions of modern art, manu-|either be left precisely as they now oer 
SEARLE, & RIVING baer rien i factures, pictures, &c., and the upper portion | without any alteration whatever, oF that ¢ 
Se mee “GTON’S NEW PRE. |of the building for residential chambers and| nave should be entirely pulled down, leavirs 
MISES, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET |Club-rooms, the lowest of which residences only the old aisle walls, and that the nave 
We this week give an illustrat; would have been on the second floor of the should be reconstructed on 2 scale, and in § 
block of offices aud warehouses in co en | Duilding, level with and approached by a high-| style indicated by remains which still exit 
erection in Fetter-lane Sefer aE ' oe of | level bridge across Savoy-street, through the | the necessity of providing seats to make up - 
and the Record Office. for pet graben D uchy House, in Lancaster-place, Strand, for those lost in the galleries, being met by adding 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, cae which the necessary permission had been two bays to the length of the eburch. 
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known publishers. The obtained. It decided to adopt the latter of _— 

premises have a fronta was dec adop = desig? 
of SO ft. and a depth ~ , age 2 : r. Blomfield s esig 
tt ty: i: a of 70 ft. The elevation, WARMINSTER CHURCH. two alternatives, and M 


t } f ae . , . ; . 
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-KEICHES IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


architectural student in town the Isle 
of Wight offers & holiday resort the quietness 
"+ beauty of which is refreshing after the 
em ol worry of London work. It 18 fall, 
Gt of historic interest ; traces of the Romans 
"on in the villas at Carisbrooke and at 
? rton, and there are good examples of different 
atalle scattered about. The sketch of Caris- 
‘eke vilage is taken from the slopes leading 
. the rains of the celebrated old castle,—with 
wbich Celts, Saxons, Romans, and Normans 
pe all have had something to do. It is 
4 pity that the place is not better pre- 
served; for instance, that portion of the 
building which bad in all likelihood been used 
4s a grest hall by the Lord of the Island 
erbaps Baldwin de Redvers, 1135) is cut in 
-«) horizontally, the lower portion being 
yecupied as a store-room for the militia. The 
ster walls and gateway were built in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the letters “* E. R. 1598” are 
ost on the outer gateway. The moat has long 
en dry, and the portcullis ggne, but the 
original wooden gates remain, although much 
patched up. 
Carisbrooke Church, said to be founded 1064, 
bas been partially restored; it is beautifully 
situated, surrounded by a fine old churchyard, 
sdioining the “ Priory Farm House,” the site 
of the priory attached to the old church. There 
area few monuments and a pulpit, dated 1658. 
The tower contains eight bells. There is some 
fne bold carving on the pinnacles, and the 
view from the toweris magnificent. There are 
some curious stones in the churchyard: a slab 
ver the grave of a farrier has the following 
“ My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

My vice all in the dust is laid ; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My last pail’s driven, my work is done.”’ 





To the 


A long time ago some one caused to be 
planted over his grave, in this place, a tree 
instead of a tombstone ; ite spreading branches 
form an excellent shade, and is certainly a 

h more beautifal object than many of the 
monuments we meet with. 

Godshill Church is situated on the top of a 
bill overlooking the beantifal village of the 
same name. The view from the churchyard is 
well worth the trouble of walking to see it. 
the church is of Norman origin, and is 
cruciform on plan: note on the gable of the 
south transept the old Sanctus Bell. There 
‘re some fine monuments in this church, 
and a picture is pointed out as the original 
~Vamel in the Lions’ Den,” by Rubens. It 
‘as purchased by Sir Richard Worsley about 
) years ago for 1,5001., and presented to the 
‘urch. There is » legend current to the 
‘ect that the site of this charch was originally 
siected at the bottom of the hill, but as all the 
"ais snd materials built and used in the day- 

ue were promptly moved in the night by 

“ipernatural beings to the top of the hill, the 
oulders, to eave themselves any more bother, 
a at “‘* glad to commence operations where 
MUCALed, 
Arreton Charch. The sketch shows the porch 
noticed by the Rev. Legh Richmond, in his 
_aryman’s Daughter.” He writes :—‘ Looking 
‘pwards as | drew near the porch, I observed a 
; On the wall. The sun’s declining rays 
“rected the shadow to the evening hour. As | 
passed underneath this simple but solemn 
i [was reminded of the lapse of time, 
; Pei age of life, and the sure approach 
nn a The tower has four bells, about 
od ears old. The chancel was restored in 
= J. Eimsty INewis. 
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FAIRFAX HOU SE, PUTNEY. 


win : sketch and some details of this 

in the HL, . d house, long a conspicuous object 

2reat] y ‘go-street of Putney, and which we 
/ egret is to be demolished shortly. 














I 
that fF Am House.—Mr. Blashill writes to say 
by be stone used in this building, illustrated 
described fortnight ago, should have been 
Which dow, 8 Corsehill,” not “ Dumfries,” 
Corsehin oot. Particularise the stone, though 
reehill ig in Dumfriesshire. : 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
DISCUSSION ON “ HOUSE SANITATION.” 


Tue eighth meeting of this Association for 
the present session was held on the 4th inst. at 
9 Conduit-street, Mr. J. A. Gotch (President) 
in the chair. 

The following new members were elected, 
viz. Messrs. H. Somerfield, W. Taylor, and M. 
F. Cavanagh. 

The President.—Gentlemen, I think we shall 
all fee] that it is a matter for congratulation 
that one of our oldest members, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, bas been elected Superintending 
Architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(applause). 

It was announced from the chair that the 
Coates Prize had been awarded to Mr. Grainger, 
of Nottingham. 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion 
of the lecture on House Sanitation,* given at 
the previous meeting by Professor Corfield, who 
was unable to attend onthe present occasion. 

Mr. Jchn Slater, B.A., said that the subject 
was such a large one, and contained in itself so 
many points deserving of attention, that when 
he was asked to open the discussion, he rather 
rashly concluded he would find a number of 
matters that had been omitted by Professor 
Corfield. On reading the report of his lecture 
he found, on the contrary, that the subject had 
been exhaustively dealt with, and he was then 
rather sorry that he had consented to open the 
discussion. Perhaps the newest discovery made 
of late years, with regard to trape, was as to 
the way in which they got unsiphoned. He 
believed Mr. Hellyer was almost the first to 
make experiments showing how this occurred, 
and to detail it at considerable length in the 
last edition of his book on plumbing. Professor 
Corfield had not attempted to explain how the 
unsiphoning took place. It did so in two ways, 
either by absolute momentum through the rush 
of water itself, carrying the whole of the con- 
tents of the trap right away down the pipe ; the 
other way being when the trap was connected 
by a branch with another down-pipe. 
considerable quantity of water filled the main 
soil pipe, it created a partial vacuum in the 


branch pipe, during the continuance of which | of 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the top point | draughts, and that 


of the trap became greater than the pressure on 
the other side, forcing some of the water in the 
trap down the branch into the main duct. This 
was the reason why it was so important to 
ventilate traps and branch-pipes as well as soil- 
pipes. With regard to water-closete, his 
own experience was not so strongly against 
what were termed the “wash-out” closets, as 
that of Professor Corfield; but everything 
depended, with a wash-out closet, upon there 
being a thoroughly good supply of water. He 
quite agreed that a good valve-closet was the 
best form of closet that could be employed any- 
where, but it was a very much more expensive 
form than the wash-out closet, and he would 
prefer to have a good wash-out closet with a 
sufficient head of water even to the best form 
of “improved bopper.” There was no doubt 
that the regulations of some of the water com- 
panies of London and elsewhere, as to the size 
of the feeding cisterns to water-closets, were 
very ridiculous, two gallons being quite insuffi- 
cient to give a good flush. If flush-ont closets 
were used, care should be taken that the water 
went in directly opposite the out-go, and not 
obliquely. At one time it seemed to be the 
fashion for builders of houses to advertise the 
position of the water-closets by wretched little 
windows; while if there was a place where 
light and air was wanted, it was the water- 
closet. The windows should always be large 
and where plenty of room existed, it was well 
to have a smal! cross-ventilated lobby between 
the water-closet and other parte of the house. 
He always had the water-closet seat made 
without a flap, with the seat itself hinged, so 
that if anything went wrong with the apparatus 
the seat could be lifted at once. In small 
houses, too, where a housemaid’s slop-sink was 
not provided, it was well to have the hinged 
seat raised before the slops were thrown down 
With respect to the sanitary condition of honses. 
in many cases where smells were observable in 


an upper room, the fault lay not w; 
plumber, but rather with the lca The 
partition ae the water-closet and a bed. 
room would often be found 

etiae ae und to be of lath and 


the skirting. As a rule, the water-closet was 
colder than the other rooms of the dwelling, 
and it was, therefore, necessary to have the 
plaster carried down to the sill of the partition, 
so as to prevent bad smells from finding their 
way into the rooms. He hoped the time had 
gone by for any of them to allow such abomina- 
tions as the D-trap to be used. It was often 
difficult to apply the proper remedies for putting 
old houses into a sanitary condition, but one 
thing at least should beattempted. If a water- 
closet was found in a situation which rendered 
it difficult to be made sanitary, some other place 
should be found for it which would always be 
better than bringing air-ducts into all sorte of 
places. Everybody knew that it was very much 
better that the drain-pipes should not go under 
the basement of a house, but in London terrace- 
houses it was next to impossible to avoid this. 
He would not go into the vexed question of 
earthenware versus iron pipes, but he believed 
by a little re-adjustment of the plan of a terrace 
the necessity for carrying pipes under the base- 
ments might be obviated. He was alluding to 
what were called joint-drains for several housee. 
If the drainage was put down in such a manner 
tha: the stoppage of one drain might close a 
number, it would not do; but by having in- 
spection-chambers at the junction of each house- 
drain, with what might be called a supple- 
mentary drain running along the backs, with an 
inspection-chamber at the junction, it would be 
aneasy mattertoclearthem. It was necessary 
to look to the testing of the drains, for no one 
who had not had experience of the extraordinary 
things builders and their workmen were in the 
habit of doing, would believe what monstrosi- 
ties could be perpetrated by the plamber, the 
bricklayer, and all sorts of people; and they 
must not even expect to have things done 
correctly by the man who etyled himself a 
‘Sanitary Engineer.” He had not a word to 
say against many of the saniterians, but the 
mere fact of a lot of plumbers dubbing them- 
selves “‘ Sanitary Engineers” would not mend 
matters mach. Good drainage was not the one 


If aj thing to make a house sanitary, for stuffy rooms 


would make a dwelling unhealthy. The 
great desideratum was to provide an amount 
ventilation which would not cause 
was a difficult thing 
to do. Tobin’s tubes and all sorts of con- 
trivances would not always do it, and the 
best way was really to introduce fresh air 
through the stove, especially in the winter- 
time. A house, too, could never be sanitary 
unless care was taken to have an impermeable 
stratum of concrete, or something of the sort, 
in the basement, otherwise the atmosphere of 
the house being warmer than the outer air 
would draw up the foul air from the soil 
beneath. With regard to the whole subject 
of sanitation it might be said that if people 
cared to spend the money they could have 
perfectly sanitary houses. The great difficulty 
was with the small bouses of London and other 
towns, and until the Legislature, therefore, took 
up the question and made it a punishable offence 
to build a lot of houses that were mere fever- 
traps very little that architects could do would 
be of any avail. 

Mr. W. Scott Moncrieff remarked that 
Professor Corfield was such an able authority 
upon this subject, that he would have been 
somewhat diffident in acting the part of a critic, 
had not reference been made to one or two 
matters in which he had special experience, and 
as to which he was somewhat inclined to differ 
with the Professor. No exception could be 
taken to his general remarks on the subject of 
ranitation. On the subject of water-closete, 
however, the Professor had approached a 
subject capable of more discussion, because the 
immediate disposal af fecal matter was one on 
which a great deal of ingenuity had been ex- 
pended. As to the vexed question of water- 
closets, he was much inclined to agree with 
Professor Corfield and Mr. Slater that, after all, 
the somewhat complicated but really complete 
apparatus known as the valve-closet was the 
best that could be used for a)l situations. If 
there was any objection as to its liability to get 
out of order, that could be got over by maki 

it all the stronger. One of the defects of the 
valve closet,—and it had several, which would 
not be tolerated in the practice of the ordi. 
nary mechanical engineer,—was the absence 





es not even carried beneath 


* See Builder, P. ie, ante, 


a 








of a gland and stuffing- bor, so that the 
apparatus had practically Shee found fault with, 
not because there was any inherent objection to 
it, but because the connexion of the valve spindle 
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ste 





ry, he believed th, 
cast-iron would ultimately be found to ‘oe 


only material available for mee 
which in future the public and babitariang woy|, 
demand in a modern system of houss-drainage 
There was a general feeling in favour of earthen. 
ware pipes because the surface was item 
because the material per se was durable jz 
itself, and it was not subject to be acted upon 
by oxidation. That might be the case, bu: ti, 
important question wae,—Which of the heen 
materials, cast iron or earthenware, was the 
better, all things being taken into consider. 
tion? The glaze of earthenware was sufficient 
of itself to hide defects in the pipes, and jt no 
unfrequently happened that a pipe made by the 
best makers gave way under a slight collisio, 
or pressure, revealing the fact that the pipe wag 
really not homogeneous, but practical!y de. 
pendent on the glaze for its existence at ql) 
In the laying of cast-iron drains his @X perience 
was that sewage had the effect of preventing 
any oxidation whatever, aslightly greasy coating 
similar to that found in stoneware pipes remain. 
ing on the inner surface of the pip, so that after 
a time the same sort of action ensued in both 
kinds of pipes. This action was quite positiveas | 
regards oxidation, and he had been unable to 
find in an ordinary honse-drain any oxidation 
from the inside outwards. As regards oxidation 
from the outside inwards, the engineer should 
be guided by the experience of the water 
companies ; nm laying their pipes in a very wet 
clay soil, and especially if any oxide of iron was 
present there would be a somewhat rapid decay 
from the outside of the pipe inwards. That 
would approach the point of destructive cor. 
rosion, and should be avoided by having the 
pipe laid in cement concrete or by some other 
means, as there were several ways of protectiog 
a pipe besides Dr. Angus Smith’s composition. 
Bat when they came to the question of testing 
drains the cast-iron pipe had really got it all its 
own way. If a pressure of 10 Ib. on the square 
inch was generally applied to the man-bole 
covers as well as to the drains themse|ves, as 1! 
very well could be, what an important effect it 
would have on the health of the communits 

It would mean, in fact, that all defective 
drainage would be done away with et 4 


, i 
Ming the tests | 


single blow. Now that the water test had 
come in he believed that in a short time 


something of the sort would be gene rally de- 
manded, and if it were applied to the dra 
themselves he failed to see why it should no 
also be applied to the manholes and the man 
hole covers. He looked to the wholesale intro- 
duction of some system in which the tet 
demauded would be enormously greater than 
those in use at present in order to overcome the 
weak points in our sanitary system. ze 

Mr. S. Stevens Hellyer said that notwith 
standing all that had been done to bring home 
to the London householder the importance 0 
putting his drains in order, only a few houses 
here and there had been properly sanitated, and 
the amount of sewage which could be found to 
day in pan-closets, traps, soil-pipes, drains “F 
cesspools in the houses of the metropo!is wou" 
be sufficient to fill a 9-in. pipe drain from 
London to Cologne, that home of scents. 
Eighteen loads of sewage had been taken ot 
of only one house last week by his workmen, 
where it had been accumulating for half a 
century, and he thought they would agree with 
him, now that all kinds of domestic aso 
were being aired in public, the metropolis 00g" 
not to be aired with the excreta of centuries. 
It would be possible to 80 reconstruct = 
plumbing, drainage, and sewerage of Lon r 
that not a vestige of sewage matter = : 
be found within ite area twenty ~ ¥ 
hours after it had been excreted. - 
house to be properly sanitated ought ts 
iteelf of anything and everything pass - 
ite water-closets, sinks, &c., within the _ 
of ten minutes, while every foot of its ste 
soil and waste pipes should have its air bang 
at least every hour. Mr. Hellyer here ““ 1 
an experiment demonstrating the boos oe 
bility of employing traps of too large a oo “A 
Good sanitation, he contended, depende - 
water, and that ran through the whole a, ; 
— and drainage. He also esuiet® 
piece of 8-in. soil-pipe, cut out of @ w eo : 

which three closets discharged, 4° ak 
closets had been used six days in the 





for six years, by @ large number of © 
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workmen, averaging about eighty, and 
et was yet perfectly _ — uncor- 
ded on ite inner face. at, ever, 
od the plumbing-work and fittings, if the 

ly of water was limited, unwholesome 
eopp Josets would be the result. It was quite 
water-( ose bi a : work 
‘bleto do the plumbing an A 
if g house in such a way as not to the 
ghole system, after @ use of five years, suffi- 
cient unpleasant matter to cover & balf-crown 
soa, He agreed with what Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
had said about the valve-closet, in which there 
was not only & large area of water, as in the 
wash-out closet, but also a great depth of water. 
As to cowls, he was quite content with open 
pipes, under certain conditions, but he liked the 
wire top to be made of a balloon shape. At 
the same time, when the air from a down- 
iraaght in such pipes would be likely to enter 
the house through the doors or windows, he 
would prefer to employ a cowl to reduce the 
blow-down a8 much as possible. With re- 
gard to the question of iron versus stoneware 
pipes, the great point, in his opinion, was the re- 
liability of the men who were employed to pat in 
the drains. If he could depend on the bricklayer, 
he would be quite content with an earthenware 
drain. And here he would say that he thought 
that a bricklayer who did drainwork ought to be 
registered as well as the plamber. As to the 
alleged liability of iron drain-pipes tooxidation he 
bad lately examined one which been properly 
coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution. On 
opening this drain and inserting a scrubbing- 
brush a little slime was washed out, but other- 
wise it appeared to be as good as when laid 
down five years ago. With a grease-trap 
for the scullery sink and three gallons of water 
to flash a good form of water-closet, and with 
other good sanitary appliances, properly-laid 
drains would keep free from stoppage, and 
would be as wholesome ten or fifteen years 
afterwards as they were after the first three 
montis usage. 

Mr. W. Lee Beardmore, C.E., next made some 
ovservations, but bis views on the subject will 
be found in the report, which we give on another 
page, of his lecture last week before the 
members of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
beers SOCIELY. 

ir. E.C. Robins proposed a vote of thanks 
(0 the specialists who bad kindly lent drawings 
aud specimens to illustrate the subject. He bad 
not had the pleasure of hearing Prof. Corfield’s 
ecture, but bad read with much interest the 
report of it which had appeared in the Builder, 
and which had given him a clear idea of what 
nad been said. The question of siphonage had 
been dealt with exhaustively by Dr. Renk, of 
Manich, in &@ series of experiments, the results 
of which he (the speaker) had given in a paper 
read before the Sanitary Institute. He had not 
used iron pipes for drainage because the ordinary 
workmen were not accustomed to that kind of 
Work, bat he never laid pipe drains through 
houses without seeing that they were buried in 
cement concrete. He never permitted a drain 
ne be closed up without its being tested, and, as 
young men, they could not do better than look 
ater these matters personally, as the word of 
‘ne builder or of his workmen, or even of the 
“erk of works, was not sufficient, curious 
eramples of which he gave. 

Mr. John Smeaton remarked that he could 
“s quite agree with the note of the Editor of 
te Builder appended to Prof. Corfield’s lecture. 
“* 4 sauitarian, he (the speaker) considered the 
wash-out closet one of the worst that had been 
art The bottoms of such closets got 
became Conmet eof time, and the apparatus 
|, ve coated with deposit. The best kind of 
_ to his mind, was a good valve or bopper 
mci: but in order to prevent the possibility of 
the i. the water in the basin, the joint of 
top of *r should be up almost as high as the 
the out-go of the trap. 
thor: Sonard Stokes seconded the vote of 

‘8nks moved by Mr. Robi hie 
and the meeting gene ns, which was passed, 

g separated, 
/_cte_,-_—- 

Sury , o_o. eee 
~o “samen Paap ey: Map.—It has come 
slight “ errors ( a there are one or two 
recently isgued. Tintern d the es we 
Intend bacri w 
the Publier it should send the sheets to 
®8 alread Nt oe will have them corrected, as 
f y Seen done with those sent to him 

Pe 





or mounting 
* We Can on) nak al st oe aA 

Petienee, pro 2), repeat that this is contrary to our ex- 

Properly applied. «nat there is « sufficient flush of water, 
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THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS 
LIGHT. 


We give an illustration of this light, which 
produces, by the agency of gas, a steady white 
light of great brilliancy in proportion to the 
amount of gas burned. The system, the inven- 
tion of Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach, of Vienna, 
consists in placing within the flame of a special 
form of atmospheric or Bunsen burner a mantle 
or hood of cotton net or webbing which has 
been previously steeped in a solution containing 
oxides of the elements Zirconium, Lanthanum, 
and some other bodies. The moment that a 
prepared mantle is ignited it burns away with 
the smoky flame characteristic of burning 
cotton, but it leaves behind it a residual 
skeleton composed of the incombustible oxides 
contained in the impregnating solution, and 
this skeleton, while preserving its woven or reti- 
culated character, becomes, under the influence 
of the Bunsen flame, powerfully incandescent, 
and emits a purely white and intensely bril- 
liant light, so closely resembling that of 


— 




















incandescence electric Jamps as to be easily 
mistaken for it. It is, however, rather whiter 
than the incandescent electric light. The 
mantles so employed last from 800 to 2,000 
hours, according to the situations in which 
they are placed, and they can be renewed 
at a small cost. The patentees claim 
that while a standard Argand gas-burner 
as certified by the Board of Trade, and con- 
suming 5 ft. of gas per bour, gives an illumi- 
nation equal to sixteen standard candles, or 3'2 
candles per cubic foot of gas per hour, = 
Welsbach burner produces a purer light (wit 
less heat and no smoke) of twenty candles, with 
24 ft. of gas per hour, showing an — 
of eight candles per cubic foot of gas consum : 
The Welsbach lamps can be screwed on to ~ 
the ordinary gas fittings, and require no —_ 
apparatus for varying the pressure we 16 
quality of the gas, and, as the gas consum - is 
employed solely to heat the light-giving man @, 
it need no illuminating property i 


the Welsbach system, and with a corresponding 
saving of cost. We give the figures as to 
relative cost on the authority of the Company. 
The light itself we have examined carefully, and 
consider it a most efficient and agreeable form 
of artificial light. : 





CASE UNDER THE METROPOLIS LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 


At the Woolwich Police Court, before Mr. 
Marsham, George Viney, of 13, Keemow-street, 
Woolwich, builder, was summoned by the Metro. 
politan Board of Works for that he did, at G raydon- 
street, in the parish of Plumstead, unlawfully form 
and lay out a certain road, passage, or way for 
building, as a street of a less width than 40 ft, 
contrary to 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 120: and 25 and 26 
Vic., c. 102, and by-law. 

Mr. Thomas Burton, solicitor, appeared for the 
Board ; and the defendant appeared in person. 

Mr. Burton, in opening the case, stated that the 
defendant had erected several houses in the above 
street, and by so doing he had reduced the width to 
25 ft. 9ip. He had been repeatedly cautioned by 
the district surveyor that he was not complying 
with the law, but he had persisted in going on, and 
the buildings were now finished and occupied, 

Mr. Miliwood, surveyor, and Mr. Condor, dis- 
trict surveyor, having been calied in support of the 
above facta, Mr. Marsham said be should fine the 
defendant 40s. and costs. 











LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
CARTER v. SPICER. 


In the Queen's Bench Division, before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a special jury, Dr. Geo. Roe 
Carter, the lessee and occupier of No. 119, Anerley- 
road, Norwood, sued John Spicer, the owner of the 
fee simple of premises adjoining, to obtain an 
injunction restraining the defendant from proceed- 
ing with building operations, which the plaintiff 
contended obstructed certain ancient lights in his 
house ; also for an order compelling the defendant 
to remove the shop already erected to such an 
extent as was necessary to secure to the plaintiff the 
enjoyment of his ancient lights ; and for damages 
in respect thereof. 

The defendant denied that the lights in question 
were ancient, and contended that his new erection 
bad in no way interfered with the access of light to 
the plaintiff's premises. The walls of the two shops 
in question were originally 14 ft. higb, but proceed- 
ings were taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under 25 and 26 Vic., cap. 102, sec. 75, and they 
were reduced to within a height of 6 fr. from the 
ground. 

Mr. Finlay, Q.C., and Mr. Colt appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Sir Henry James, Q.C., Mr. Murphy, 
Q.C., and Mr. Upjohn represented the (lefendant. 
The Plaintiff stated he was the lessee of the house 
in question for a term of twenty-one years, seven 
years of which had to run, and complained that the 
light in bis drawing and dining rooms has been 
obstructed, which seriously interfered with the 
enjoyment of those rooms. The defendant's case was 
that there had been no sensible diminution of light 
in the room. It appeared that the premises with 
which the defendant was dealing were originally 
private houses, but were now converted into shops. 
one of which had been opened for some time as an 
ironmonger’s. Aninterim injunction had been ob- 
tained in the Chancery Division, pending the trial 
of this action, which was proceeded with in this 
division in order that it might be taken before a 


ury. 
The plaintiff's case having been concluded, 

Mr. Murphy addressed the Court on behalf of the 
defendant, and at the end of his speech the jury 
stopped the case, stating that the plaintiff had not 


it his case. 
ete gave judgment for the defendant, 


with costs, and certified for a special jury, and the 
expenses of a view. 








Rosemount School, #berdeen. — This 
large new public scho l, erected by the 
Aberdeen School Board for mixed pupils, 
on a site at the corner of Esslemont-avenue 
and Rosemount -place, is to be opened for 
scholars on Monday next, Febraary i4. The 
buildings, which are from designs by Mr. James 
Souttar, A.R.1.B.A., accommodate 850 children, 
and have cost 7,500/. The external walls are of 
white Aberdeenshire granite, except the rustic 
portions at the base, which are of dark blue 
granite. The main features of the erection 
(which is to be followed as a model for future 
new schools) are ite square formation, the 
various class-rooms, &c., surroundipg a — 
hall and staircase; the mechanical process = 
ventilation ; and the piazzas obtained as — 
recreation places on the south side of the build- 
ings by the declivity of m0 porate * 
ds are in some par 
ee nial so as to allow of football being 





itself, therefore gas of poor illuminating 





| quality may with advantage be employed ander 





played. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL MEMORIA L. 


Srr,—At the sv ion of the Come uh 
Competitions of the Ro Institute 7 + 
Architects, the p memorial, w! a oer 
received about 300 signatures, will be modified, 
will be in the following form :— | 

“ T, the Liverpool Cathedral —— : 

‘* We, the undersigned, as architects, cons! ering 
the national importance of this great undertaking, 
upon which much depends affecting the future o 
church architecture throughout the kingdom, 
venture to request _" you will allow the designs to 

ibited in London.” ; 
yen architects who have already signed 
the memorial object to this modification, or should 
any others desire to have their names added to it, 
they are requested to communicate with us. : 

81, Spring-gardens, S. W. J. OLDRID Scott. 

1, Quecn Anne's gate, SW. J. P. SEDDON. 


February 10tb, 1887. 


a few 


Sir,—I should like to be allowed to sa 
don, 


words upon the letter from Messrs. Scott & 
referred to so properly in your last. 

Some time had I declined to sign the circular 
from the ‘‘ Competitions Special ( ommittee, 
pledging me to the princip'e of an architectural 
assessor; and J did so on this ground, namely, that, 
though fully sympathising with the idea, I felt that 
in the absence of any provision to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the assessor sbould be a man of broad 
views, the remedy might easily be worse than the 
disease ; and J said that, personally, I would rather 
trust myself to a committee than to a man of one 
style,—a sort of architectural Cyclops, if I might 
so designate him without offence,—who could see 
no good excepting in one direction. 

lf the letter above referred to does not fully 
justify my objection, I am at a loss to know what 
would. Grorcek McDONELL. 

No. 2, Arandel-square. 








FIRE STATION, TOTTENHAM LANE, 
HORNSEY. 


Str,—As some of my friends have written 
regretting that the plans of this Fire Station were 
not illustrated last week with the elevation, I should 
like to explain that the ground-floor is an open 
space wholly devoted to the engines and fre- 
extinguishing gear, the first and second stories 
being used for residential purposes. 

The only feature of interest on the plan is the 
automatic system of opening the large circular- 
headed folding-doors, to which the arrangement 
designed by Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, the second 
officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, was 
applied, and is found to answer admirably. 

T. De Courcy MEape. 


*,” We are asked to state that the glazed bricks 
used for the mortuary buildings were made b 
Messrs. Edward Brooke & Sons, of Fieldhouse 
Works, Huddersfield. 








“ MASONS’ WAGES.” 


Sik,—As a mason who has worked in London 
many years, both as a foreman and at the banker, I 
was somewhat startled when I read the letter from 
a brother chip which you inserted in last week's 
issue Of your journal. 

I have nota word to say about the orth hy 
or compos:tion of the letter asa literary production, 
but I am surprised at your correspondent’s want of 
information respecting the amount of wages paid to 
masons and other workmen on Government works in 
the Metropolis. It does not matter who the 
contractor for the work may be, it is their general 
rule to employ those only who are willing to 
take conriderably less than the current rate of 
wages. At the Houses of Parliament there are or 
were a few masons who get the full rate of 9d. per 
hour, bet "he men required for this work have to be 
highly sk: ed workmen: hence an exception is made 
there to the general rule. W. T. Kemp. 


SIR, — Permit me, throughs our paper to request 
the members of the Landen Lodges ‘Committee 


(your correspondent, A. Robins, bein secretary) to 
seek to bring about a better healings between os 
employer and the 


employed, rather than 
create trouble with Government officials and Bo 
Perry & Co. 


It is a well-known fact that many of the employers 
of masons have not, for some tiene pest, paid a fed 
rate of wages, but have paid their men according to 
merit ; therefore the attack on Messrs. Perry & Co 
at the present time is ur just, 

If the members 
(backed up, no do 
Society) have the interests of thei 
heart, they would be much 


cease having stone worked 
of cases where builders 
then sub-letting the mason 
mason, and the latter has 
at the quarries. This is 
masons of London. 


at the quarries, 


again let it to be work 


of the above-named committee 
ubt, by the members of their 
a fellow-masons at 
. ter i 
trying to induce the master-builders of. pred to 
I know 
have taken contracts, 
ry toa ry Reyne 


manifestly unfair to the 


If questions of this kind were fair! 
employers, I am satisfied it he bring better 
results than creating strife about ——.. ow 
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FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS.—VII. 
Surveying Instruments. 
VIl.—THE CLINOMETER (continued). 


HE form of clinometer most generally 
ag used is that known as the clinometer 


rule, which consists of two flat —_ 
in ther at the centre in a manner about 
“ P cconthed, and fixed so as to open and fold 
like an ordinary foot-rale, the arms being made 
broad enough to contain certain tables, which 
are referred to in our diagram as tables A, B, 
and C. One of these tables is placed upon the 
front face and the other two upon the back of 
the rule. They are intended for ase in the 
application of the instrument to vertical and 
borizontal measurements. Upon the edges of 
the rule, inches are also marked subdivided into 
eighths aud tenths. 
When the instrument is open it is seen that 
the head of the rule consists of two metal 
sliding pieces jointed, so as to turn accurately 
on the centre D. 


has a scale engraved upon it, both scales being, 


scale points to zero upon the outer scale, and 
the arrow marked B upon the outer scale points 
to zero upon the inner scale. One of these 


between the arms in terms of the degrees of a 
quadrant, while the other scale registers the 
inclination as a rise or fall of a certain number 
of inches per yard run of horizontal distance. 
Spirit levels are also fixed in the edges of each 
arm, enabling the observer to place either arm 
horizontal when using the instrument in a 
vertical direction. To the inner side of one 
arm upon the same edge as one of the spirit 
levels is attached an ordinary magnetic 
compass, contained in a box, which is con- 
structed to turn to a horizontal plane when 
observations are being made vertically, and to 
fold back into recesses marked E and F when 
the instrument is closed. The needle is set 
free to revolve by a small stop-lever fitted into 
the side of the compass-box, and should always 
be lifted off its centre when not in use. To 


Yjieach end of the other arm of the rule are 


attached sight-vanes, consisting of metal plate, 
hinged so as to fold down flush upon its edge 
when they are not in use, as indicated by the 
carved dotted lines in the diagram. Each sight- 
vane has a small circular hole drilled at G, and 
a larger circular opening at H. The openings 
at H each contain a glass disc, upon which lines 
crossed at right angles accurately mark the 
centre, and guide the eye both vertically and in 
a direction parallel to the edge of the rule. 
When raised, they serve as sights to view 
objects situated either above or below the level 


are not co-incident, as it will be observed u 


reference to the end view marked K that the 
hole at G is not in the centre of the plate. 
This is because the two sight-vanes are not of 
the same width: that at the end of the rule 
being as wide as the edge of the rule, while 
that at the head of the rule is reduced by the 
thickness of the outside sliding plate. In each 
sight-vane the small hole G serves as an eye- 
piece, and the diaphragm H gives the direc- 
tion of sight when viewed from the opposite 
sight-vane: hence the positions of G and H are 
alternate, by being above H in the one, and 
With the use of 
the instrument vertically we are enabled ap- 
proximately to measure heights by the applica- 
tion of table A, while horizontal distances for 
certain angles of elevation or depression up to 45 
degrees can be calculated by the application of 
Table C. With the use of the instrument hori- 
zontally, lateral distances can be approximately 
ascertained by the application of table B, and 
with the aid of the compass set parallel to the 
bearing of two 
be taken. The 


below H in the other vane. 


face of the rule the relative 





defined distant points ma 
tables marked A, B, and 


laid before the 


Each of these sliding pieces 


as shown in our illustration, on the same side of 
the rule, and placed so that when the instrument 
is closed, the arrow marked A upon the inner 


scales expresses the angular amount of opening 


of the eye, in the manner explained by the 
direction of the arrows upon the diagram, 
marked as lines of sights when looking up or 
looking down. These Jines of sight are parallel 
to one another and to the face of the rule, but 
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fact that when either the base or 
of any led triangle is 
one of the remaining angles of that triangle can 
be measured, then the unknown length of either 


' mathematical}, 
rument vertica}), 
the spirit bubble upon the inner eae 
lower arm is first set by the hand, and thoy 
maintained in as level @ position as possi}, 
The sight-vanes are raised and the upper arm 
lifted, until the cross line at H, when viewo’ at 

either at the top 


perpendicnig, 
known ; and 


G in the opposite sight-vane, is 
of the object to be observed, or until it bisec:s 
any point upon that object which can be «us. 
ciently localised to @ a calculation reliable, 
Then the arrow-head upon each one of the 
metal sliding pieces marked A and B respec. 
tively, will point to the angle and inclination 1, 
be read off the other sliding piece. As 4, 
example, suppose from a tower 120 ft. high tha: 
you can see an object through the sights wher 
one scale reads 26°, and the otber scale 18 j, 
per yard, with the instrument set as shown i; 
the diagram; the upper arm then bears 4 
inclination to the lower arm of the rule equal 
to a rise of 1 in 2, so that in this case the base 
would be about double the perpendicular heigh:. 
and the object is found to be approximately 
240 ft. distant. An inclination of 1 in 2 \ 
more accurately expressed by an angle 
26° 34’, but the instrument only registers 
degrees. Referring to table C, an amount of 
2°05 is given as the amount of ran horizontal 
per unit of vertical measurement for an angie | 
of elevation or depression equal to 2 
Applying this ratio to the case under consider. 
ation, we find 2°05 x 120=246 ft. to be the 
distance of the tower from the object observa. 
Next, so as to compare the use of table A with 
table C, let us suppose the angle observed to be 
30° and the tower to be at a horizontal distance 
of 100 unite of leagth from the given object, 
we find upon applying the figures given 
in table A thet the height of the tower 
would be 657°7 unite of length; then if 
the height of the tower be known to be 
57°7 unite of length, and the distance of the 
tower from the object viewed be required, 
we find upon applying the figures given 11 | 
Table C opposite 30° that the horizortal distance 
would equal 57°7 x 1°73 =99°821, or practica:y 
100 units of lengths, as was assumed wher 
applying Table A. If the angle observed 
45° then the height of the tower and tie 
distance of the object from the tower are sees 
upon reference to Tables A and C to be equa: 
one another. By the use of Table B laters’ or 
transverse distances can be arrived at when the 
instrument is held with its face borizonts. 
When so placed the sights are arranged to be in 
a line with one extreme, say the left band of the 
object, and the arm containing the sights is kept 
turned towards this point while the other rm 
is moved out borizontally under its edge me 
line with the right band of the object, the we 
of the rule being placed as near as possible 7 
the eye opposite the centre of the distance ‘00° 
calculated, after the shortest or perpendicula: 
distance between this point and the surveyor 
has been measured. The result gives 0 
transverse thickness of oa a “yooh ? 
line LN and perpendicular to the direc" 
DM produced. If the angle LDN be 4 008 
the arms DL and DN a Syme 
DM will, upon plotting these lengths anc 
tions to < hon scale, be found to ieee ie 
5°54 inches and LM 2°29 inches. If ) ‘ 
produced so as to measure 100 units of aya 
then a line parallel to LN, subtending a “7 
of 45° at the head of the rule, gives 1 = 
plied by 2°29, multiplied by 2, pga f 
2LM,) and, divided by 5°54, as the pone 


all 


units of length required, +.¢., 100 x Fy” 
78 as stated in Table B. From this 


we can determine the transverse -" . a 
dimension at any greater horizontal dis “ink 
An object 400 ft. from an observer, ey . 
an angle of 45°, would be 4x 825=0v' 
width. : na- 
Independent of the tables the Eong” at . 
tion of mountain slopes and the dip © § a 
a shaft may be determined by the poo 0 al 
The instrament can also be used for s¢ tiation 
the pitch of roofs or to check their os hal iv 
according to the table given in the le so ualet 
the top of our diagram. Havirg “gem : to be 
edge of the lower arm upon the slop . IIs 

































depend upon the 


measured, the upper arm is raised — 
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until the bubble of the spirit level on its top 
edge appears in the centre of its run. The 
angle or inclination of the slope required is then 
found to be registered upon the scales at the 
head of the instrument. 





Books. 


Safe Railway Working: A Treatise on Ravway 





Accidents, their Cause and Prevention. By 

Ciement E. Stretton. London: Crosby 
‘ - 

Lockwood & Co. 1887. 


Trose of the large public of railway travellers 
who wish to enlighten their generally deplor- 
able ignorance in regard to the working of the 
railway system on which they travel, and the 
means which are taken to guard against 
accident, have now a favourable opportunity of 
doing so by the publication of this small and 
inexpensive book, by a competent professional 
map. and written and illustrated in such a 
manner as to be intelligible to non-professional 
readers. The making of railway roads, the 
system of signalling, the various forms of 
brakes, the new inventions for automatic 
coupling, &c., are gone into and illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, and with as little of 
technical phraseology as possible. Those who 
wish to acquire a little general and reliable 
knowledge on a subject which ought to be of 
some practical interest to most of us, cannot 
do better than purchase Mr. Stretton’s book. 
It is a matter of constant surprise to us that 
the public generally can allow themselves to 
remain so ignorant of everything in connexion 
with the working of our great travelling system 
as they commonly are. If they took a little 
trouble to understand what was being done on 
a railway, they would not only find it a subject 
of considerable interest, but they would be 
saved some of the nervousness which many 
ignorant travellers allow themselves to give 
way to at any derangement of the traffic, with- 
out having the slightest knowledge as to whether 
there is ground for any apprehension beyond 
that of a delay. 
Those who inquired into the system would 
probably find their respect for railway com- 
panies a good deal increased. They would have 
their eyes opened to the nature of the compli- 
cated precautionary machinery which is in 
daily and hourly operation to provide for their 
safety. It must be added, per contra, that Mr. 
Stretton’s book takes note of some anomalies in 
the signal system which ought to be done away 
with as soon as possible. We are surprised to 
find, according to Mr. Stretton’s statement, that 
the system of signalling by lights is still not 
uniform on all the railways; that a white light 
on the Great Northern is “‘danger,’’ while on 
other lines it is “all right”; that a green light, 
originally employed as “ caution,”’ is in some 
quarters employed merely to indicate the back 
of a signal-lamp; that on some railways 
a purple light is “all-right,” and on 
others it is a “danger” light. There must be a 
very limited employment of the purple light ; 
we never remember to have seen one. The 
most serious item in this indictment is that a 
great railway Jike the Great Northern should 
read its lights the opposite way to that almost 
universal on other railways, on all of which, as 
far as we know, a white light is “ all right.”’ 
Considering the numberand increasing f requency 
of junctions of communication between different 
railway systems, and the running of the trains 
of one company over the lines of another, it 
seems @ Inost imperative matter that the same 
colour signals should be universally adopted, 
instead of giving the driver the additional 
chance of mistakes by his having to read a 
light for one meaning on one line of railway and 
for another meaning on another line. A Bill 
ought to be brought forward withont delay for 
on the adoption of one system over the 
whole country. If this were done, it would be 
& question whether the red light bad not better 
give way to some other light, say purple, for 
“danger.” It is curious that red ‘end 
gant — a — originally selected 
Paty Soe a pence cea and caution,” 
ion rw sates ~ os in regard to which 
to any other two At = og than in regard 
observes, “caution” ee medippiicor 2. 
abrogated, as on the block system the line rd 
either ‘‘ clear” or “ not clear,” and there is no 
middle course. Green, therefore, may be got 
rid of, and purple and white for “ danger” and 


“all right’ respectively, would probably be the 
best me most distinctive colours for universal 
adoption. 

We hope this subject will receive the early 
attention of Parliament, and along with it 
shonld be passed a measure for making « uni- 
form code of bell signals compulsory also. At 
present, the code of signals by the number of 
strokes on a bell is different on different rail- 
ways, so that a signalman at a junction- 
box may bave to use one code of signals in one 
direction and another in the opposite direction. 
It seems really monstrous that such an 
additional difficulty and source of mistake in 
signalling should be allowed to continue any- 
where. It is not so much the fault of the 
separate companies, each of which may con- 
sider it has a good reason in favour of its own 
code for simplicity and clearness; it is the want 
of a general regulation from a central authority ; 
a want which ovght to be supplied without 
delay. 

The chapter on “railway servants and the 
law”’ isa rather painfal one to read, showing 
as it does in how many cases a railway servant 
who is doing his work to the best of his ability 
is made a scapegoat for an accident which arose 
from the defect of the system or of some higher 
powers. Engine-drivers especially seem to have 
been liable to this onfairtreatment. Of course, 
the responsibilities of engine-driving are so great 
that any proved carelessness should be visited 
severely ; but, in fact, it is the rarest thing to 
find a driver really responsible for an accident, 
and in the main we believe that no set of men 
do their work better and more carefully than 
locomotive engine-drivers. 
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A Practical Treatise on Land and Engineering 
Surveying, Levelling, Estimating, Quantities, 
§c. By H. 8S. Merrett. Fourth edition, 
revised and corrected with Appendix by 
GeorGe W. Usiti, A.M. Inst. C.E., M.8.A., &e. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon. 

Ir land surveying could be taught by books, 
which we doubt, this book can teach it; for it 
takes up every point and deals competently 
with all. But a month’s work in the field is 
worth ail the books that ever were written, and 
will teach more of the practical details in an 
infinitely more pleasant way. 

A useful chapter on contouring,—not always 
found in such works,—is given ; and the illastra- 
tions deal with every kind of problem likely to 
be encountered by the surveyor in practice. The 
author does not believe that the Ordnance Maps 
will drive the civil professional surveyor from 
the field, and recommends special surveys for 
lines of railway, &c., in preference to the pub- 
lished maps, as not only being more trustworthy, 
but more economical. 

It is somewhat naively stated that the 
English yard was “ settled” at the length of 
Henry I.’s arm, which reminds one somewhat of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker’s measure of weight. 
It has, in fact, been often settled, and finally 
fixed and legalised by the 5th Geo. IV., ec. 74, 
which declares that ‘‘the pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean time in the latitude of London 
ina vacnum at the level of the sea is 39°1393 
inches of the standard, and that the yard shall 
be in the proportion of 36 to 39°1393. 

The history of the standard measures of Great 
Britain, their destruction by fire in 1834, their 
restitution in 1876, is full of interest, and a 
résumé of it would not have been out of place in 
a scientific work, dealing above all things with 
the science of measurement. 





The Gas Engine. By DuGatp Cierx. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1886. 

THe author of this work is the inventor of one 
of the best known types of gas-engine, and has 
been engaged in the manufacture of these 
motors for some years. He is, therefore, neces- 
sarily in @ position to speak with authority on 
the practical aspect of the question he hag made 
the subject of his work. Mr. Clerk hae, how- 
ever, gone further than this, for he hag applied 
himself to the more abstruse aspects of the 
case, and has carried his researches so far as to 
enable him to claim no mean potition amongst 
the students of physical science. If we add to 
these qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken a facility for expressing himself in clear 
and forcible language, it will be evident that the 
work under notice can hardly fail to reach a 
high standard. 

There is one pitfall that must have beset 
Mr. Clerk’s path in his career of authorship. 
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engine, it might have been ex 
would have devoted undue space to the = he 
rita 
of his own system, and to the demerits of ¢}, 
of his rivals. This nare be has well ayoje, 
and there is no evidenee in the book eith , 
when the autbor’s own or his rivals’ schemes oe 
under discussion, that he has a child of his own 
appealing to him with that fervour which only 
in os perp breast finds an echo. Bs. 

r.C opens with a historical « 
dating from the very earliest days of for rm 
invention, which, it will surprise many to learn 
extend back for over 200 years. In that ors 
however, the gas was of a very different king 
to that now used, being generated by th. 
explosion of gunpowder,—a means by which 
Huyghens proposed to obtain motive power in 
1680. The effort was, of course, unsuccess{y) 
as were the experiments of Papin, who shortly 
after followed in the same track. A truer form 
of gas-engine was introduced by Robert Steele. 
who patented his device in 1734. The bottom 
of the motor was heated by fire, and some 
pM turpentine being injected, the gas thus 
obtained was used for explosion in the motiy, 
cylinder. The next gas-engine (Browne's, of 
1823), worked by vacuum, the flame being 
condensed by an injection of water. This motor 
was placed in a boat, which was run on the 
Thames. Other engines followed, but the origin 
of the modern gas-engine has been 50 we'll 
thrashed out in the law courts within the last 
few years, that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say more on this subject. 

In the second chapter on “ The Gas Engine 
Method” the author points ont the advantage 
this motor has over the steam-engine, inasmuch 
as the fuel (gas) heats the working fluid (at- 
mospheric air) in the motive cylinder in place 
of the operation being performed in a separate 
vessel. We are not quite clear whether the 
author means to infer that the products of the 
exploding gas play no part beyond heating the 
air. If so, it is hardly in accordance with the 
generally-received opinion. The very obvious 
advantages of gas-engines over hot-air engines 
are next dwelt upon. The temperature usus! 
in @ gas-engine cylinder, the author tells us, is 
1,600° C.; whilst the temperature of molten 
cast-iron flowing from a cupola is about 1,200 C. 
Of course, the meta) of the engine cylinder 
preserved from injary by the water jacket, but 
the price paid for this immunity from fusion of 
the iron is about one-half of the whole heat of 
combustion. The slight conductivity of air for 
heat prevents what would otherwise be a far 
more serious loss. oe 

The — on “Gas Engines Classified” 
gives a brief abstract of the leading elements of 
various types; after which the book proceeds 
to treat of the “Thermodynamics of the (as 
Engine.” The labours of Professor R. Schottler 
and Dr. A. Witz are referred to, and the genera! 
principles which govern the action of 
engines, in common with other heat-engines, 
are briefly and plainly set forth. Efficiency 
formule are worked out, and illustrated 
means of diagrams, practical examples being 
given. “The Causes of Loss in the ‘28 
Engine” supply a suggestive chapter. ™ 
which “ Combustion and Explosion” form 94 
subject of a useful section of the wor. —r 
descriptions which follow of gas-engine 
different types with details of various p*''* 
constitute the main body of the book. ra | 
an impartial and lacid composition, aided by 
diagrams of all the chief forms of gas-ent!' 
including some of the earlier types. The | \" 
engine occupies, as by right it should, the oe 
attention of the author, who gives ful! = : 
the ingenuity and talent of his fellow work’ 
and rival. He is not chary, however, '° ae 
the results of his own labours; whilst a 
Robson, the Stockport, and Atkinson * eng 
are illustrated and described. A dissertation ° 
the theoretical action of the gases in the _— 

ne, and a chapter entitled “ '™ 
Fatare of the Gas Engine,” together et 
brief appendix, completes the work. rhe “ 
may tly be recommended to 4”y eal 
wishing to obtain a knowledge of the theoretic 
and practical aspect of what is often deecr C 
as“‘the coming motor.” It is not often 0 
meets with a work that contains 80 much go 
material in the same compass. 





Studies in Russia. By Avevsrvs J. C. Hatt 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. ass 

Tux criticism which most readers would - . 

on this book is made by the author hime”. 








As the inventor of a special type of gas. 


his preface, where he quotes the Russe 
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verb,“ A foreigner must spend two years 


prover country before he can judge of it.” As 
aS + but one summer there, and his 
Me. Hare Spon le —acquired in long, 
knowledge of the language,-~* mn 
: -s by Russian railways,-—was 
dreary Jour ecadies’ are not of great value 
‘ ficial, the “ studies are ! ; 
"y hat a trained traveller like Mr. Hare 
it is trae ° ordinary tourist. 
yast deal more than an nary & 
Fe observes as well as sees, and practice has 
ssaght him bow to present his eon 
the reader in an acceptable ee 
‘sors, moreover, have supplemen pea; 
a from Richard Chancelour and George 
rarberville,—forgotten authors of the sixteenth 
century,—down to Kobl, de Custine, Haxt- 
bausen, and Wallace, with whose names we are 
more familiar, ~~ there have been 
eg which bear upon pretty well every 
Rossian matter. The author was, unfortunately, 
snable to sketch many places or public buildings, 
_the use of the pencil at once making him an 
cbiect of suspicion to the obtuse officials, who 
vere rarely able to read the permite with 
ghich Mr. Hare bad provided himself. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the book cannot claim a place 
beside some of its predecessors, though the 
filare must not be ascribed to any lack of 
industry on the part of the author, but simply 
t) the circumstances which surrounded him. 
From an architect’s point of view, Russia is 
barren land. The towns are almost as defi- 
cient in beauty as the country around them. 
In the capital the wide streets suggest desola- 
tion rather than grandeur. The shops are mean, 
snd the palaces, “‘ built of bad brick covered 
with worse stucco,” look paltry and puerile. 
“Homan han is built Rome,”’ says the poet Miske- 
wickz, ‘divine hands created Venice, but he who 
wes St. Petersburg may say,~—‘ Thie town is the 
work of the devil.’”’ Probably the epithet 
which Mr. Hare applies to the archway at the 
endof the Grand Moskoi,—the epithet “ aim- 
less," —-is that which best characterises Russian 
architecture, unless we recogoise size alone as 
the aim to be secured. The Cathedral of St. 
Ieac has, indeed, some few pretensions to 
randeur. “Ite pillars are glorious granite 
monoliths from Finland, buried there for cen- 
tures amidet the swamps, and the golden 
screen, decorated with huge columus of mala- 
chite,is a very striking feature.” The building 
resis, like most of the city, upon very insecure 
foundations, and the piles upon which it reste 
siready show signs of decay, though the present 
Rrocture was completed only in 1858. Novo- 
gored and Moscow are much more interesting 
than St. Petersburg. Both the two former 
have their kremlin, or citadel, of high antiquity, 
and their many-minaretted monasteries, which 
ook picturesque against the sky. But from 
Novogorod the grandeur ie departed, and in 
Moscow is side by side with squalid misery. 
There i@ & quaint picturesqueness about the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia, Novogorod, which 
Mr. Hare's sketch reprodaces, but the balbous 
kit domes which ornament its roof are rather 
meaningless. Not so the crosses which there 
and everywhere else rise supreme. It will be 
holiced that they have crescents at their base, 
aad for this reason :-—* The Tartars, who were 
icin is eens aoe 
veqnes and fixed the crescent 
tou them. When the Grand- Duke Ivan 
hain drove out the Tartars and restored 
re churches, he left the crescents, bat planted 
a upon them in sign of victory, and 
“is since continued the practice.”’ 
‘ust add that Mr. Hare has provided his 


net with a good index, ao that it is really useful 
* purposes of reference, 
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RECENT PATENTS. 

aes ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 

ry Improvements in Levels. J. J. Hicks 
and C. Tight. 
According to this invention, a chamber of a disc 
: re either circular or square, is half filled with 
piled or spirit, and the circle around it 
at hoch te that the level of the fluid will indicate 
be ne ne ay “galnst the scale; or the chamber may 
led, and the bubble of air which will be 
Pound the © periphery of the disc will travel 

008 1, ne Proportion to the change of level. 

This . Water-taps. H. Watson. 
tion so ther wom consists in altering the construe- 
leakage Mt the tap can be saediay satiotal to when 
placed horign The tap is made in two parts 
tioht °rizontally, the joining being made water- 
Means, The yaiy’, eifing-box, or other suitable 


oD ® spind| 
Als placed horizontally to proven tha cenoad'es 
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grit from on the valve, and for greater con- 
venience in at the work parts j 
the same being out of order. me mines 


3,217, Sewage and Cement. J. RB. Hannay. 


The object of this invention is to treat sews 
as to render the water innocuous, snbabticcnns 
time to form a cement similar to Portland. The 
precipitate of the sewage is dried and burned in a 
rever ory furnace, Lime and clay are mixed in 
at an ao col ion, and when 
6 mate t is clai 
rec «eters si emeecice 
11,524, Fences, Stalls, Tables, &c. T. 8. 
Winter. ; 


This invention relates to a couvertible contrivance 
for use in fields, Ke. It is made in wood, somewhat 
similar to an ordinary rail fence, but provided with 
hinges, which allow of one part lying out horizontally 
and being supported by legs opening wider. This 
form may be used in drying hay and other agri- 
cultural work with great advantage. 


15,948, Alarums for Doors. N. J. Busby. 


This invention consists in an arrangement of 
striking mechanism actuated by pulling a knob in 
the ordinary manner, but designed to give an extra 
sound and with certainty, and also to obviate 
loosening or slackening of wires and cranks. 


15,684, Improved Vices. C.J. Hermann. 


This invention relates particularly to bench vices: 
and it is claimed for the improvements that the 
jaws can be drawn further apart and the object 
sustained in the vice is securely held at a!! positions 
of the jaws. The vice itself is fixed upon a turn- 
table, and is movable to many positions, in each of 
which it may be rigidly fixed. 

15,257, Stained Glass. ©. Lessing. 


According to this invention, cut and coloured 
pieces of glass are placed according to the pattern 
desired, and while heated to a proper temperature 
joined and covered by cement of colouriess and 

t cement. Sometimes two sides of 
transparent glass are used to enclose the picture. 
No “‘ leads” are required, and though the coloured 
glass may be smal! and thin the picture may be 
made very strong. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Jan. 28,—1,348, J. Cormell, Latches for Locks, 
ke.-1,362, J. Macintyre and Others, Kitchen 
Ranges —1,364, W. Farrel!, Gauge for obtaining 
Lines, Angles, &c., in working Mouldings on Stone. 
—1,414, W. Barnes and Others, Paint Brushes, 
& 


c. 

Jan. 2.—1,448, J. Bidder, Chimney Cowl or 
Ventilater.— 1,457, E. Tonks, Sash Fasteners. 

Jan. 31.—1,470, J. Moore, Nails.—1,450, C. 
Strond, Guttering for Roofs, &c.—1,455, G. White, 
Fixing Lines to Window-sashes without removing 
the Sash from Frame.—-1,493, J. and J. Wilson, 
Cowl] for Smoky Chimneys.—1,508, G. Hookbam 
and W. Tonks, Lines for Window-sashes, Ac. 

Feb. 1.—1,532, T. Woolldridge and T. Jones, 
Forming Fioors.—1,567, J. Guest, Ladders and 
Steps.—1,508, H, Lake, Preventing Damage by 
overfiow of the Leakage of Water to the Contents of 
Warehouses or other Buildings. ! 

Feb. 2.—1,636, M. Stansfield, Counterbalancing 
Sliding Windows or Sashes.—1,603, G. and 
Claughton, Wooden Pins and Dowels. —-1,655, D. 
Sorfleet, Automatic Draugbt-Preventer for Doors. 

Feb. 3.—1,708, H. Roberta and T. Osborne, 
Automatic Siphon Flushing Cisterns.—1,730, J. 
Gibson and W. Glazier, Closing the Space under- 
neath Doors when Shut.—1,753, W. Reynolds, 
Substitute for Stained Glass.—1,740, J. Gets, 
Forming Water-tight Joints for Doors and Windows. 
—1,754, F. Purdon and H. Walters, Door Closer. 
1,758, J. Harrington, Sash Fasteners. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
$369. J. Denny, Embossed and Geometrical 
Tiles, Mosaica, hee. 15,446, C. Steer and J. Stubbs, 
Norfolk Latches, — 16,498, E. Court, Joiners 
esbaves, Ac. — 16,945, C. Swindell, Stove 
Grates and Fireplaces.—209, R. Worrall, Prepara- 
tion of Distemper.—424, W. White, Roads and 
Pavements, and Paving Blocks for same.—442, J. 
& 8. Stott, ws Buildings Fireproof and 
Waterproof. —589, J. Murphy, Fireproof Construc- 
tion.—743, E. Dive, Ventilating Apparatus. —80, 
D. Balsar, Fixing Mouldings and other ood work. 
138. W. Blessley, Urnamentation of Tiles, &e. — 
357 J. Gregson, | Roane Nails, and Holdfasts for 
Rain. water Pipes, ke.—414, T. Whalley, Water- 
closeta, —684, F. Benekendorff & C. Jungs, Roofing 
Tiles, —1,039, C. Schlickeysen, Moulding Bricks, 
Tiles, &c. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Menthe. 
449, C. Davis, Roofing Tiles. —3, 508, Crompton 
& Kyle Electric Light Fittings. —3,597, J. 9 
Selt-acting Water-closets.—4, 245, J. Beieriog,, 2 
bined Wood and Earthenware Floors. — 4,392, ry 
Couch, Ridge, Hip, and Wall wee. ~ 6 i. 
Harding, Air Extractors and Chimney _ s 
4,610, J, Bloomfield, Buildings.— 4,646, J. - y; 
Metallic Buildings. —4,860, A. Cross, Sash Fas- 


et 


son, Compound for Coating and Finishing Walls. — 
1,672, E. Edwards, Releasing the Bolts of Doors 
from a Distance.—3,044, C. Kite, Ventilators, — 
3,424, M. Macleod, Laying Pavements of Wood 
Tiles, crete, ko.—3,480, G. Newman, Pneumatic 
Door-springs and Checks.—4,872, D. Cottier, Imi- 
— a ng a Cotta, &c.—25. E. 

ner, ng Pipes, us, and Sewers,—115 
W. Thompson, Portable Houses. = 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
JaBvary 27, 
By Baxraz, Paryz, & Larren. 
Bromley, Palace Grove—St, Edmund's House 978 
years, ground-rent 70.000... eeccs..ss.. ts £925 
Frsevanry 1, 
By F. Jour & Co. 


Forest Gete—1l, Ade-villas, freehold 450 
ae —s e fnew ee Re ens 
freehold land os a ate om Ow 65 


By Fvanen, Patce, & Frese. 

Hammersmith—29, 31, 33, and 37, Southerton-road 
79 years, ground-rent 24/........................... . 1,010 
5, Beadon-road, freehold .................. 
Uxbridge-road —104, Percy-road, 89 years, ground. 
Pap el sccetpapinintiiienesadtintniatinesessntnennsennesenie no 205 

Freevasy 2. 
By G. Barrer. 

Walworth—1l and 2, Royal-terrace, 5) years 

ground-rent 61. : ' 345 


Freevary 3. 
By J. & W. Jounson & Co. 
Kingeland-road— No. 22, freehold 








MEETINGS. 


Sarvrpay, Fesrevary 12. 

Architectural Association.— Visit to Church at Wimble- 
don. 3 p.m, (Postponed from Feb. 56. See advertise- 
ment.) 

Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Clerks’ Provident Associa- 
tion.—Annual Meeting, Auction Mart. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Visit to Magdalen 
Chapel and the High-street closes, 


Mowpay, Frepavary 14. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Professor T. 
Hayter Lewis, F:5.A., on “‘ Notes made during Tours in 
Greece, 1981 and 1864."" 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts (Lectures in Architecture).— 
Professor J. H. Middleton on ** Methods of Decoration as 
applied to Medieval English Architecture.” 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures), — Mr. W. Y. 
Dent, F.C.8., on “ Building Materials.”” I, 8 p.m. 
London Institution.—Mr, W. B. Richmond, on “ The 
Future for Art.” 6 p.m, 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (Edinburgh). ~ 
Sp.m, 

Trespay, Feeevary 15, 

Institution Cietl Enagineers.—(1) Further discussion 
on Mr. W, J. Dibdin’s and Mr. W. Santo Crimp’s papers 
on ‘‘ Sewage Sludge and its Disposal.” (2) Mr. W. Will- 
cocks on *“Tstigation iu Lower Egypt.” 8 p.m. 

iety of Arta (Foreign and Colonial Section).—Mr. 
Alian Ransome on ‘*‘ Some of our Colonial Woods.” 8 


. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr, Whitworth 

Wallis on “ Pompeii.” 7°30 p.m. ; 

Statistical Society.—Ordinary Meeting. 7°45 p.m. 
Wapxwespar, Frescary 16, 

Society of Arte. — Mr. Hen H. Cunynghame on 
“ Uses, Objects, and Methods of Technical Education in 
Elementary Schools."’ 8 p m. 

British Archeological Association. — (1) Rev. L. H. 
Lioyd on ** The Parochial Registers of Wing, Bucks.” 
(2) Mr. J. T. Irvine on “The Communion Plate, Peter- 
borough Cathedral.” 8 p.m. . . 

Cietl and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. David 
Gravell on “ Reservoir Dams.” 7 p.m. : 

Royal Meteorological Society.—Ordinary Meeting. 7 


m. . 
‘ Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. § 30 p.m. 

Tucespay, Feeecary 17, 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mr. G. A. Rogers on “The History of Wood-carving. 


8 p.m. 
 ondon Institution.—Professor Silvanus Thompson on 


* Electric Bells.” IL, 6 p.m. 
Parkes Foal of inesisen..- Bil. Chas, E, Cassa! on 
“ Food Adulteration and Avalyeis.”” Sp.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association,— Bailie Russell 
on “* The Work of the Architect in Relation to Health and 
Longevity.” 5 p.m. 
Farpar, Feeevary 18, 

Architectural Association.—Mr, Walter Crane on “ The 

hi of Art.”” 73'p.m 
ag ero of Cwil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— Mr. 
G. A. Becks on “ Diving: the Apparatus used, and the 
Work carried out under Water.” 7 3) p.m. 


Sarcepay, Ferecary 19. iat 
Iders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
anual Dioner (Holborn Restaurant). 6 30 p.m. 











ee 
———— aan 
ee 


The Sarplus Lands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.--At the meeting of the 
Board on the 4th inst., Mr. T. G. Fardeil 
moved: “That it is desirable that all the 
Board’s surplas lands should, in the first in- 
stance, be offered for sale by public auction. 

He believed that better prices would be got in 
the majority of cases if the lands were put up 
to auction instead of being sold by tender. 
Mr. W. A. Lindsay seconded. After some dis- 
cussion, the question was referred to the Works 








, i lost d Pre- 
teners.—6,565, Beau & Gaines, Closing and Fr 
venting the Slamming of Doors, —16,926, E. Bron- 


Committee for consideration. 
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Wliscellanes. 


‘British Archwological Association.—At 
the meeting on Wednesday, February 2nd, Mr. 
George R. Wright, F.S.A., in the chair, it was 
announced> hat the annual congress would be 
held at Liverpool in the autumn of the present 
vear. The programme will inclade visits to 
Chester, to several of the ancient timber halls 
of the distriet, and at the close of the congress 
week Visit will be paid to Carlisle and the 
western part of the Roman wall. Mr. Loftus 
Brock. F.8.A., announced that a local committee 
had been formed at Colchester to collect funds 
for the repair of the ruins of St. Botolph’s 
Priory, the dangerous state of which had been 
reported at a previous meeting. The work, it 
is hoped, will be commenced immediately. Mr. 
Earle Way exbibited a series of Roman relics 
recently excavated at Southwark, among which 
was a piece of painted plaster, remarkable for 
having several patterns, one over the other. 
Mr. Pritchett described some curions frag- 
ments of early sculpture found in St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Darlington, visited during the 
recent Congress. One of these is the 
head of a Saxon cross, covered with interlaced 
patterns; another is a part of a hog-backed 
tomb, several examples of which were met with 
during the Congress. The style of workmaun- 
ship indicates an early date for both of these 
objects. Several other carved stones were also 
found during the restoration of the church. 
After other exhibitions, a paper was read by 
Mr. de Gray Birch, F.8.A., on “The Early 
Notices of the Danes in England,” the period 
incladed in the paper ending with the battle of 
Brunanburgh, A.D. 937. The principal narra- 
tives of the old chroniclers, Asser, Henry of 
Huntingdon, the Saxon Chronicle, &c., were 
collated and dwelt upon, together with many 
references to the burning of churches, the 
butchery of persons, the building of castles, 


&e. 

Gateshead Royal Jubilee Children's 
Hospital.—The site for the erection of the 
proposed Gateshead Children’s Hospital, as a 
memorial of the Royal Jubilee, is situated on 
the New Darham-road, immediately south of 
Musgrave House, and not far from the High 
School for Boys. The building intended to be 
erected will consist of a central block, with a 
wing ward at the west end, and will be built of 
red brick, with balf-timbered gables, and the 
elevation will be relieved with bay windows at 
each end. The design of the architect has been 
to erect a building not so much in the form 
of an infirmary as that of a cottage, or home. 
The building will be on the pavilion system, 
with a centre, or administrative block, with an 
isolated ward connected by covered-in corridors. 
It is proposed to heat the various rooms by 
ordinary open fires, but hot-water pipes and 
coils can easily be adopted. Air inlets and out- 
lete will be carefully arranged, so that venti- 
lation will be efficient without producing 
draughts. The administrative ward, and one 
wing ward, will be erected at once, to accom- 
modate thirty patients, at the estimated cost of 
about 3,000!. Great attention has also been 
bestowed on the sanitary appliances. Messrs. 
Thompson & Dunn, of St. Nicholas’s-buildings, 
Newcastle, have been the successful compe- 
titors. . 

Panics and Fire in Public Buildings. 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 4th inst., Mr. Runtz called 
attention to the Board’s resolution of July 13, 
1583, that application should be made to Par- 
lament for power to regulate the means of 
ingress and egress in respect of all public build- 
ings and hotels to be hereafter constructed, and 
moved :—‘‘ That it be referred to the Works 
and General Purposes Committee to consider 
and report whether the power referred to in 
the foregoing resolution, or any other powers 
with respect either to public buildings or to 
buildings not publicly used for the assembl 
of a number of persons, should be applied for 
in the present Session.” Mr. Runtz added that 
in Consequence of the disasters that had already 
pee was ee to do something to 

wers. - Ma 
gree oa carried. Pps eaeraneat: ins: 
e Jubilee Mill at Bolton, for M 
John Musgrave & Sons, Limited, will honath fire. 
proof floors throughout, this work being carried 
out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester 
and London. This mill will, when completed 
be one of the largest in Lancashire. 











New Art and Industrial Museum at 

Christiania. An art and industrial museum 
was opened a little while ago at Christiania 
which will doubtless prove a source of attrac- 
tion to English visitors to the Norwegian capital. 
One of the first rooms entered is the metal 
hall, which contains a fair collection of replicas 
of ancient foreign dishes, chalices, tens, 
candlesticks, &c., in various metals, and, what 
is of more particular interest to foreign 
visitors, a number of such objects of native 
manufacture which are of great artistic and 
historical value. Among these may be men- 
tioned the celebrated carious silver candle- 
sticks from the ancient churches of Gaupne and 
Urne, in Sogn, which are without an equal of 
their kind. There is besides a fine collec- 
tion of ancient Scandinavian drinking cups 
and horns, rich filagree bridal crowns, belts, 
&c. A second room contains a collection of 
specimens of Norse wood-carving, embroidery, 
and personal ornaments. Here are also a 
number of curiously-carved chairs, cheste, &c., 
of great artistic interest. A third room contains 
specimens of the glass and textile industries ; 
among the former of which there is little to 
attract the foreign art-student, but there is an 
interesting collection of native wool and linen 
fabrics. In the fourth room, the porcelain and 
faience industries find a home, the most inte- 
resting specimens being those of Swedish and 
Danish manufacture; but this collection cannot 
compare with those found in Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. In this room is also deposited 
the collection representing the leather industry, 
most of which is of foreign origin. The want 
of such a museum as the present one has long 
been felt in Norway, chiefly with a view to 
preserve those specimens of native manufacture 
which are still found in the country. Their 
number is decreasing every year through 
foreign purchases. It may be mentioned that 
many of the replicas of foreign works of art 
have been obtained through exchanges with 
museums abroad, among which that of South 
Kensington is one of the principal. 
The Canal des Deux Mers. The Bor- 
deaux Society for Commercial Geography has 
issued a report containing minute iculars 
of the proposed ‘‘ Canal des Deux Mers,”’ as it 
is called, from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean,—a project to which we recently 
referred. The canal is intended to run be- 
tween the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, from 
some spot near Bordeaux to the Mediterranean, 
near Narbonne. It will not be horizontal, like 
the Suez and the Panama Canals, but will rise 
167 métres in every 400 kilométres, the rise 
and fall being regulated by locks. The average 
depth is calculated at 8 métres, and the surface 
width at 35 métres. The cost of the canal was 
at first estimated at 22,000,0001., but this esti- 
mate has now been’ found inadequate, and it is 
believed that nearly twice that sum will be 
required. It may be remembered that the cost 
of the Suez Canal was 22,000,0001., and it will. 
therefore, be seen that the cost of the Canal 
des Deux Mers will far exceed that of the 
former; in fact, the sum is about the same as 
that estimated to be required for the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Though the canal 
would shorten the route from England to Suez 
by some 1,500 kilométres, it is admitted that 
this saving would not be counterbalanced by 
the loss of time which the passage through the 
canal undoubtedly would occasion, on account 
of natural obstacles. Engineers of eminence 
are of opinion that there would be no diffi- 
culties in completing the canal, but they do 
not think that it would be a financial success. 
Still there seems every prospect of the under- 
taking soon being taken in hand, as it is main- 
tained by the military authorities that the 
canal would be of immense strategic value. 

District Surveyors.—At the mecting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 4th 
inst. Mr. Samuel Price moved: ‘‘ That it be 
referred to the Building Act Committee to con- 
sider, in the cases of future appointments to 
the office of District Surveyor, whether 
additional regulations 
effecting the following objects, or any or either 
of them,—(a) To iasure the personal attendance 
of district surveyors in their respective district 
(b) th at cay EY hours each wor 

that every district or shall reside in 
his district; (c) diab. coecr Geaes ict surveyor 
shall devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office.” After some discussion, an amendment, 








referring the matter to the Works Committ 
was carried. se 


should be made for , one 


king day ;| C 
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Obituary.— The death is announced of 
Mr. John Chapple, who for MADY years acted 
as clerk of the restoration works of St. ot 
Cathedral, first under Sir Gilbert Scott, s.1 
subsequently under Lord Grimthorpe. yy, 
Chapple was Mayor of St. Albans in 1379 

The Albo-Carbon Light Company _ 
are informed that, as the result 
of this company’s business for the | 
ending 3lst December last, the direc 











alf year 
tors con. 


the shareholders of an interim dividend 4: th, 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. i 
The Iron, Hardware, and Metal Trade’ 
Pension 
Chamberlain, M.P., has acceded to the invita: 
tion of the Committee to preside on the occasion 
of the forty-fourth anniversary festival of 
charity, to be held in London during the mont) 
of May. 
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TIMBER. Sea84 Qed 
Greenheart, B.G event 6100 7096 
Teak, E.I. .... ome 8 8 e Mee 
Sequoia, U.S. _feoteube 0 24 0 27 
Be, GUBED  covcsesecveess sccensees load 3 00 6410 6 
PED = gq Rethotetncenetetorecnaattcsnen 260 $310 9 
NR nO a er onan are ae ome eater $10 0 4610 9 
Fir, Dantsic, de 110 0 4009 
Oak ” 210 0 410 0 

ERENT ERS senna << = em 2 ee 
Pine, Canada red 200 $106 
ae ID ccctncwntniswessesons 250 490490 

Lath, Dantsic ........ Rcesnsinicin fathom 300 566 6 
Bt. Petersburg ..........0:.cc000...0 400 6100 
WeatetO, TID ncccistes cocecesscee: log 215 0 400 
‘i NG sisisinniserwn ae. 034 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...ctd.100 700 8 0 9 
es i eee 600 6100 

t Ltiuitiitiininwneam. ae 7 06 
St. Petersburg, ist yellow ......... 810 0 1400 
- 2nd ,, ware €- 89 

- SUED bnvcccessencnes 700 1006 
Swedish nae 600 100 
MD GND Nicchdecccniinceenncesebinnene 700-1710 6 
Canada, Pine, let ..................... 700 M00 

2 Se EES 1 00 17:00 

” » 3rd, de €00 89% 

we Gerace, let .........---<c-200 @0oo0 ili 00 

ae » 98rd and 2nd...... = ©: F% 
New Brunewick, &c.  .........:.000 600 700 

Battens, all kinds .................... 40 0 12:00 
Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in., pre- 

CE TEP ninmcancnimennn 8 8 O 618 6 
NE an 28 8 6 886 
Other qualities .....cccccrccccceccreeee 9 FO O87 0 

eS  vciiisitsessenmmnionns fot 003 00% 
I enn 8 8.9 8865 
A BD | ccctubecdsnecdoqsestnccosesens 003 O53 

Mahogany, Cuba ............0.c00..c.00 004 00 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 004 090 

Mahogany, Mexican, cargo av 0 . ? : y 

aig Fo lag 0 u 
Honduras Sh Me 00464 60 

Maple, Bird's-eye .... . ..0+-0++ 0.0000 006 O08 

Rose, Rio ietiancentineimee : : - - ; ; 

Box, TUrbey  eeeceeecsesesrerssess.tom 6 0 0 17 0 0 

Satin, St. Domingo .............-- foot 006 0 010 
NTN «ooo senndsctopnsntvenneaqens Sey 915 

Walnut, Italian .............ccececcevee 004 005 

METALS. 

Inow—Bar, Welsh,in London..ton 47 6 415 0 

Te £86 4! 

", Staffordshire, London ...... 34H oe. 
en ess fee 
Nail-rode - 615 0 60? 

Corrsa— =o? 
eye ot eR ESOT 3 0 Sey 
(eC a RRR AARNE 30.0 100 

EINE. coccbesscconsenssevnecees “a? 

VRrcOW MBTAL oe. cc.ceccccceceeeee Ib, 0 0 4 

ne, | reseeeeneesses renseoses ton 1312 6 ° ' : 

common brands...........» | 5 ae 
Sheet, English .........-. 315 0. 1 

"plasiea, ae 0 6 ee 
Ordinary es a Sane 6 ME 

 - ton 101 15 0 102 } 

MDIUIIOE siicstisesseisossonchonnoteceee M2 0 0 1021 
English ingots ...........<ccs00s0 106 0 0 0° 

OILS, : 

a ‘ anton 20 $ . tr 
Cocoanut, Cochin .........00cccceseee + oe 19 
oineanitl oe 300 09 
TEETER LI TIN > @ 

Ra » English pale .........--++ “ = Da 

oe oeee saci 18 5 0 20) : 

Tallow and Oleime .........00r0seees te i 

% 7 Seen coe ue 

90 RRR pce rereeererees corer 
ye ong ee oa yee 99 
tosanoin barrel 015 0 4 
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——— AND NT gs KETTERKING.—For the erection of a warehouse and 
COMPETITIONS co RACT . ae pn ta — Prince’s street, fur Messrs. 
. @ Bros. e @&. A. , architect. Quantities 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. sopplied oe int: A. Cooper g 
J.U wood, Wellingborough ...... £2,345 0 0 
COMPETITIONS. W. Coates & Son, Thrapstone ......... 210 0 0 
—— C. Bass, Leicester 2,044 0 0 
— ignsto be W. 8 Percival. Kettering alin 2,043 0 0 
whom required. Premium, Page. - ¥, Benson, Kettering ............... 2,030 0 0 
Nature of Work. By vered, | L. Manby, Ketter: se besiimnes eceneen 3,929 0 0 
sre epg Ss Bellam anne ebbnenmatine 1,99 0 0 
ape A eS SORES Leicester Justices Not stated ............ March 26th | ii, argetts & Neal, Kettering ........... 1902 0 @ 
Honse and Buildings ....+--++++re | Sic We. © ay Bay it do, March Sist ii. . F. Henson ....... preannesmmndeneai 1,976 0 0 
Coutt gies’ Hall, Belfast .....-.rvs0e. eneee! C. & F. Henson, Kettering ............ 11970 0 0 
New Lads : E. Barlow, Rothwell cossersereeerccesesce 1,909 0 O 
a cnmmmmncnamneet F. Barlow, Rothwell! (accepted) ...... 1,920 0 0 
CONTRACTS. G. Dawkins, Wellingborough*......... 1, 0 0 
enced , Architect, Surveyor, or Tenders te be Pp denesinlanis 
Natare of Work, or Materials. By gree. Engineer. delivered. | °S* | KETTERING.—For the erection of five houses in 
acs Regent-street, for Mr. Charles Jones. Mr. H. A. Cooper, 
a | wit architect. Quantities supplied by the architect :— 
tt nssssensriveenerserressn] Palidington Veutey ..... | Qfleiat ...,.. mn | Chas, Sharman occas £970 0 0 
sean gene te : Se eee res rere He y “ , ; Ty TCO OS ETOH EOE eee ee 0 
LE a rand Museum vrencceccceces| Leeds Town Counelil ... |W. H. TROP rece. Feb. lich | nil. mi oo 899 0 0 
Fine Art Gallery and - +S Chelsea Vestry.......... aa saineuvbatabaonsies do. '‘xii, Jehu Goleman 897 0 0 
tenance of Vans and sees Mile End v M. il Feb. 1 | ti, POOCOT Hee eE EOE Oeste eee bereeeees 
= h and Making up Road ......... estry ......... 7 to meal x rr i 805 0 0 
Poring Foe cod Watlen .. ... scsestensiinhasas ae eg Brd.| A. J. Henderson ......... ~ + Margetts & Neal. 992 0 0 
boni Making and Paving Works ..........000+++.. abe Vane 2 i. si Fob. 17th | xiii. en €88 : : 
Cerrving-8w8y Slop, &c., Barges Pre rtt tities ; do. atacand : do. riii, John Mould (accepted) stuotqenessanenenent 850 
VW and aterials were rT Teer eeee rr. (Pee Recevr Met. Police Dis. , x a Feb. 19th | ii. [All of Kettering. | 
Ponce Station, Forest gate Su Santee St. Giles, do. Feb. 2ist | xii. eee Son Ae ela 
Paring New Street a ea do, do. do. = KETTERING. — For alterations and additions to 
Works ant Materia a a do, do, Feb. 22nd xii. present property, and the erection of two houses in Duke- 
Sroetige Oo poets to Scheel... Welthamatew Gehl, Ba, | W. 4, Longmore.:...... ce = | | street, for Mr. John Loake, Mr. H. A. Cooper, architect. 
ee -eveeee Grimaby U.S.A. ...... | Ino, Buchan .......0..00 do —_ Quantities supplied by the architect :— mee 6 ¢ 
Seem Sateen WM Sa a St. the- Mart FS eee 7 
Sewerage and Drainage Works...............-.-+ A esa hg ficial do. ; a C, & F. Henson ............ scccscces GL O @ 
| eve) Radical Club, Hackney-C R. Winter ............ Feb. 23rd ii I 650 0 0 
salves - Club Cana ERNE , OF scdensets 1b e SUED Adiaveteannbivens . hag ii et, WO 644 : : 
cei haie ae ag ee poner me mars ence Richmond U.8.A. ...| W. Brooke eb. ri + | "* nee 64) 
Sing down Belch Wank ee sadn Clerkenwell Vestry... | seevenees do. xv ijathnen ...... oF 6 6 
Pine Sewer...» sss ceenorssnamantsgearonagos righton Town Council P. C. Lockwood ... do. rii H. F. Henson (accepted). ........c0cc000 608 0 0 
Three New ee wriiaden rr nc,..,| Goan. of BL. Works... | Ofbedad ooiicccesicccsccccees _ 25th ii. I cece a 697 0 0 
Jew Sorting-Viice, Wi Set mi wn aterworks Co. J. Tavior & Sons......... xi, - eee 4 
Fiher Beds and Contingent Works ....... oeees ees so Bade of 9 4. 0 lalenon were P i ry [All of Kettering. } 
Breck Sewer, City eT eeCeeeelii. 1) Pepe er ae ” Ieli — do, do. il. . 3 
A va) Contracts senmeees  * 130 enews cr seeeeneenoees oer! + Mary, ngton ionl?. Meodl.. = m 2th | vii. KEW .—For the erection of 4 boundary-wal! on the 
bd a] = BE REN Srentbrilize Crishet Cab O gam sit “ do. xv, Kew Gardens Station He i yaaa Mr. 
Loving Cinder Path ... 0.0. -e-vernncsenssnennennen sndoe Board | t i i i rv. W. A. Curnock, surveyor, Moorgate-stree — 
fewering, Levelling, Paving, &c., Works ...... k, Slater & Palmer ; MM. Kateht TRE Be Be . do. | xii. G, Newton, Borough................00ss0000 £153 0 0 
Dressing and Laying Pitching .........c0cs0ss00e- esers. po ope m8 do. xiii, J. Doony, Demaies | SOLA LEONEL TE = 
Wharfing seceecee «90eses seesousebesdneesseseebe eeees Oe ee ae ee... SORE March 2nd 1. T. Nye, EEE -coccceuscncesseesseoesees o8 —— 
Weed Paving Werte cccccscesosessnenpanetenssvonses —— aan poe : ol mamnaas March Sed | xiii. W. & H. Castle, Borough (accepted). 147 0 0 
BeWeTVOE oo. noe sees oseessecennensanenssnssnevssrasesneen| CHOY , ae Works... Official March th ii, —— 
Brick Sewer, Poplar.........s0+-evsenens Bermondsey Vesiry...... . March 7th | mii. LON DON.— For alterations and repairs to No. 10, Old 
wernend Sets iia vcsseoae | C, B. Portune ....... loess do. xii. Bond-street, W., for Messrs. Morgan & Co. (Limited), 
Sewer Pipes and Gully Trepe.......cceesererseves o's Bra of Wha TN i do. xii. iiders. Mr. F. Wheeler architect, Chancery-lane. 
se 8t. Giles’s Brd of Wks.  G. , 7 coach builders. ; , 
Aenea Contrasts ....o-ecveeneosen Glasgow istrates .. pS se Se Ea do. | &. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, Adelaide-street, 
Greet Paving ............00+-- see wae oe core McLandsborough & Charing-cross :— 
Reservoir, Be ....esorseecveessennens ‘ Preston........... March Sth | xiii. eee : 1 
. ) h Union......... | Worthington & Elgood | March 10th — iii. Holland & Hannen .............. wiocnns 4,900 
A'terstions and En's t of Workhouse...| Prestwich Union... | i i fh ee ee rn " @789 0 0 
New Board School, Alterations and Additions School Bd. for London | pag ebiieiiianeinsnnnet Not oe =“ —_ eesevronsorrnemieneernntorine wussaes ; 4600 0 0 
Alterations to se gt Long": Headington oes 066 66694 eee ; aanes in Oe oeeees ceenes | ie. sii. a pAatincitanicictin : 4,500 0 0 
bierwious to York Gate House, Broadstairs veemnecee | | anaes ” ass 0 0 
— ————— — Manley sitiniennniemuienicdaneramnenuain 308 ; z 
. o GEE can ecoccecceseocccousesces . 
NGHAM.—For the erection of two shops ’ , a svesseee 4,990 0 0 
T EN DER 8. BIRMING © , corner of egg an Hill Bros. tied NIAAA 
7 ' . 8. Boddington. Messrs. ight, for 
BARMOUTH —For alterations to farmhouse at Ceil-| Little Cannon-street, for Mr ateect, Birming- 1 LORDON Ber now daleense end lantern lekt, f 
vert. Mr. Thomas Roberts, Assoc.-M. Inst. C.B., archi-| J. P. Sharp & Co., architects, Cherry-street, Mesers. D. H. Evans & Co., drapers, ees. ~~ 
a t ) me Gin siovaithonde 2,352 0 0 {Owen Lewis, architect, Morningtoo-road, Rege 
J Jones & Co , Rarmouth £270 . M lis & Son eneeee 2 “Saee t a . 2,354 0 0 Park = a ony P 0 
J GnfBth, Geynfryn aes e 185 0 i ga PARAL i AIIM 2 347 0 Oo Hall, Beddall, & Co, eee eee ee ’ 76 0 0 
pete &Co., Barmouth .........-nerernes oo so Be Be ee rreeoeeesnenenerensnccncerene 2.294 0 0 eee Te IIIT ccctnertininininintesecne 1,376 0 © 
Willams Harlech ... 160 12 4 BOP B BOW............c2reererevereseesees 208 6 6 Patman & Fotheringham ............ .. oe Sa 
Roberts, Barmouth.........ccecccecconoee 147 0 O ee, EAE A ea eee eee oes [aaa ...... 8 
Adema, Barmouth . ....... ion ae 6 0 Gowing & Ingram... 2337 0 0 sacosaitnenasesniiniaaeninstett 
Jones, Thomas, & Williams, Barmouth® 145 0 © ET 2195 0 0 : rebuilding No. 160, Mile End-rosd, 
MOTROY BOB. ......0000c00000--seeereseoee LONDON.—For rebuilding &. A. Legg. archi- 
* Accepted. Rowbotham .o...cccccceeesesee pidenesianines 2,19 0 0 for Mr. A. Chappell. Messrs. H. & aesahatincn 
(Architect's estimate, 1461.) , jadeeieuneniie nt - : tects. Quantities by Mr. W. Haw sent 1.592 0 0 
| a Co ae] aoe ae 
BRISTOL —For the erection of « granary at the 4 maaan - ; need seeenebndtdapetnenentiat oe - ; 
Bristol Docks, Mr. Johm Ward Girdlestone, engineer ; — CAMBERWELL.—For building extensions, Wilson's aWhiOg® 2x...cccccrrercoess-svsssercescessee 3,08 
0 : Robson, F.S.A., ea ENE eee 1a0 0 0 
A Krauss, LOEB > £41,930 0 G at Schoo]. Camberweil. Mr. BE. R. Robson, Hale & Twitchen ............0« 48 0 0 
J W kine, Bristol evseessoneeeesebodens 38,700 0 0 architect PES 4 , Lusk Perr rrrrrrrrr mrt rie » 334 0 0 
W SG aaa 2 ‘ o 0 RSENS I Se £3,005 0 0 Culnan & Co......... pe aR es 6 6 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol ........... . 6.6m 0 0 TE 6. SINE ccccccnsnepbbensmtosenenencecene 3a60 0 0 bse cae RS I CSAC SDT - + F- 
H F. Snow & Co., Lomdon......cccsees 35,219 Q 0 H & Hill Cee reread aeneeeeetoes 3.685 0 0 Cooper eee ee eee eee eee eet ce etet eeeanseeteecone ree 
: E. Davies, Bristol...........ccossene . 34,576 0 0 apo ; Sa icil alterations, 
Gabbutt, Liverpool ......c2seee 94880 © © aoe : 3,655 Don. — itary and decorative : 
S. Roberteon, Bristol .................. 34568 0 0 a ag agra 31617 0 0 LONDON.—For sanitary end, deorenet rood, Gouth 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton... 34,100 @ 0 ; Downs . 6,476 0 0 ae Simceny for Mr. Wm. H. Beeman. Mr. Chas. Edwd. 
H. A. Forve, Bristol ..........-usesc, S&102 © 9 emet 3,459 0 0 ag M. Inst. C.E., surveyor, Sideap :— 
C. Burton, Cardiff... scscee 90906 9 8 2 "ale eRe ee AERIS 3.242 0 0 Cotten. shton & Co... Sloane - terrace, . 
“28 Beanland, Bredford, York. oo —— ache (accepted) imiiimenéimensaa«< 
thire sas-eeresse vescecscessccsonconce SO © © CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of shops “¢ Si A AR RS EE 
e Beaven, Bristol -stessetvereereee 82,7009 © O houses at South-street, Chesterfield, Messrs. Rollinson et. Ses cute oe ean the Old 
weman & Co, Wo'verhampton 32,407 15 & hitects eld :-—~ LONDON.—f< Jobn’s-square, Clerkenwell, for 
The Executors of W. Gradwell, a icklayer (Labour only). Jerusalem Tavern, St. Mr, Bdward Clark, architect, 
Barrow-in-Furness..................., 82,277 11 3 Mason and Bricklayer ( .. £8 2 & Mr. William C, Gay. : 
A. Hayes, Bristo} trtereeeseessescssce SPRL O @ WH. BOT eat snnennsenernnesnvevnsvervossereessss 269 0 0 cag, 10 TRG EI a Tes a ae £679 0 0 
B.C Howell ‘ son, Bri ' } Rua 31.700 0 0 T Gough 600060500 060008 cebees ceetescss coors 8% 264 10 0 _# L. gaan ame iam KN 629 0 0 
5. Warburton, Manchester............ 31,230 0 0 E, Tinkler ...........+. orsnvoneconanesnnen samen 24110 0 W. Semith ..........cceeeeeeees coy sae 594 0 0 
pnt k Co. Cardiff ggtgs 29 11 x ean saveneneses en 261 0 0 Wilkinson B08. .o.s-eeseeeeeoseeseenee s92 0 0 
W. Storrs & Co é Staleybridge® 30'197 is 7 : S Margereson (accepted) ..... enameeve SBI rearonscceennn eomeennenenennnnenens 587 0 0 
+ Accepted, ° Carpenter and Joiner. ERY 17 0 Jackson & Todd (eccopted) ...- ine 679 0 0 
elie aa T. Madin...........0000-+ puabsocpenssooetes roomues 633 12 1 J. O, Richardson (ac 
BIRWINGH AM For the . Cc. DEBTOR OR once nncceeccssenscceercccnserenre 52) 0 0 nai " Be Wo. 18 
- oe erection of a villa residence PaMMOOR cnccccncocccesccccccesseressceersees 9S _ : lding in connexion with No. 15,. 
Park Hill, Moseley, for Mrs. C, Alabaster. Messrs. J. P. = Forrest © li alchsenillibimennconiiiiooe wns LON RE Noted tor the North London Work- 
£Co., architects .— ‘Glossop (accepted)... 425 00 | podney-ctrest, Pen , 
Sv iad seen singe Glazier, 4c a eS £385 0 0 
OD sstenaliesinninalic’ ina: + 2 2 ‘ee a. oe anon mee iin Sar? 2 
Mills a Roe hehe ee PPP eer eee KAR 0 0 a. Seaton 6 coe COC SSD CREST TE CORES Bee ees eer Tee 132 g 0 Turner se SO in a ON 532 0 o 
Harley & Son eau cua 804 0 0 w. Furness eee eeeeeD eee ree eneeeeret ees eeeerrres 130 0 0 aa erage eens SS Neha RAID 526 0 0 
Whitehouse & Jones = ” s+ eeee oereeons ase a 0 R. Jones .. : 128 9 6 Bartram .. ee 418 0 0 
I ili risnemamisini Ee a se anermvenciess SN ie Allard. ..essvessvesesneonenssnseesnnees 315 0 0 
aed thiienliiies ene , Oe.) nrrrrerrrn ns ire SOUT... <csacheshaliiauipnnset : 
wen seeeeme er 863 0 0 12 sei 
nen (accepted) sscccsoorstntiieetiinnesin GI Oe T. Pearson (accepted)... —— &c., at ans ae additions to the resi~ 
r : : ee a ; ounter, ac., @ . * r ow lterations an 
: | All of Birminghan. } HAMMERSMITS — Foe aoe ee artis. Messrs. , PUTN he = Hewes, M.P., Putney Heath. Mr, 
BIRMINGHAM Her the nina 9 Pain ssohinests _— 0 Theodore K. Green, architect :— ... £4,970 0 0 
2d alteration, a the erection of two cot Lee Bros. & - a £425 0 Mark Patrick & SOm........cesseres+s ome 6 6 
eters, J ’ Ope-street, for Mr. F. w . Buckley & Beach.......... ‘ian 413 0 0 Mamley ......conesccoereveneeerserserer* ’ 0 0 
- . P. Sharp yV C ‘ 0 Mark “ 4816 
Gill bgt: o., architects -— Ta SRS 3e5 0 J Wood exessersesecenecesesouroorceses 4745 0 0 
Gey nrrnenieanneennen £9 OO Re neers 305 0 0 5. Wooded a= 8s 
Gowing & Ingram (accepted) 7." = ; ; OAD ETRE id } ° Robert Avis, Putney (accept ) eoecer 
en of Bi : hem.) Schl (ac ‘ ted) eeeebecesseeeescesces rose? 
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REDHILL.—For repairs, &c, et Wesleyan Chapel, 
Boreham, architect ; — 




















ee eg oe £206 0 0 
Ktoneman & Bons.........ccccceseeeeeereneeees 197 0 ; 
©. Came  ....<ccccococcsvonccceccceesesenseceses 189 0 
Nightie lS : ; 
J. (accepted) .......scesseceesees 164 








OCHESTER.—For building two houses in Knolle- 

R . Strood, for Mr. oe owner Cee a | 

stoves, gutters, t fencing, and ‘ironmongery ). 
Gir. Charles _ i Rochester : 





























C << eM 
C. 8. Roberts ......... age OD 
., ee 530 0 0 
G. Gates, Frindsbury (accepted) ...... 45 0 0 
SEATON (Devon).—For additions to the Beach House 
Hotel, Seaton, Devon. Mr. F. Eggar, architect :— 
Trevenna, Plymouth .. ene gC 
Lamacroft, Dawlish aa 8 86=6hSlhC 
W iffin, Haleworthy .............0....s00e0 2,64 0 0 
Leslie & Knight, Kensington ......... 2,600 0 0 
Brook & Ash, Crediton ............... -- 2586 0 0 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton ............ 2,558 11 10 
Gibson, Exeter ... : wweee 2,486 0 0 
Phillips, Exeter......... 2,434 0 0 
Setter Bros., Exeter ....... . 231 0 0 
Newton & Idle, Clapham .. 2,331 0 0 
Rouse, Mutley, Plymouth............... 2,000 @ 0 





i 


STREATHAM.—For Methodist Free Ch 
Gtrestham. Mr. F. Boreham, architect. 
Mr. C, W. Brooks :— 


: 
q 





G. 8. 8. Williams & Son.................. £1,490 © 0 
RE ERE 1412 0 0 
igi AR ele ARS 1,370 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . 138 0 0 
8 TERRE 1268 0 0 
J. Allen & Sons............... . 1363 10 0 
Bad ~s0 c-canequantenmainiemenh 1,253 0 0 
G. Jervis Smith (accepted) ............ 1,220 0 0 





SUDBURY (Middlesex).—For alterations and im- 
provements to house, and the erection of cottages, pig- 
mes, &c., Sudbury Park Farm, for the Dairy Sapply 











. peny (Limited). Mr. B, P. Whellock, architect, 
Finsbury-pavement :— 
E. Harris & Sons .......... ... £3,908 0 0 
Ss 2,669 9 0 
ee ee fe le 
W. Downes............... 1,853 0 0 
A. Mackie* . 1782 0 0 


* Accepted subject to some modifications. 





TOOTING.—For alterations to the Fountein public 
house, Lower Tooting. Mr. H. Wakeford, architect :— 








arrison & Wardrop ..................... £1,597 0 0 
Stevens pene dlithvaichidhlistdnnibiaiaipaiioninouda 1434 0 0 
Riley .. 1,458 0 0 
Lathey Bros 1,370 © 0 
Johnson .......... 1350 0 O 
Newton & Idle .......... ijillaiiheaieiaatnnidani 1335 0 0 
Lorden & Son (accepted) ............... 1,275 0 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders frequently 
eeach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
et our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., sot later than 
Pour p.m. on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Tun Bur_pan, Lospos.” 


5S. P. PJ. V.—B. H. mext week).——J. H.—E. C.— _ 
J,8.—J. H. M idoes not comply with our conditions). — = 


All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c., must be accom 
by the mameand address of the sender, bot necsanarily far pablinetne 
We are compelled te decline jo uting out books and giving 


Noru.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. ws 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which 
een duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. -_ 


All communications rewarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR ; all communications 


and other exclusively business matters o 


THE BUILDER. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Addrees, “Tus BUILDER, Lempor,”” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. APPRENTICESHIPS, 
SITUATIONS er ey gg ‘A 
Six lines (about fty words) or under .... «++++«+++ &. 4. 
additional ea. 64. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) of under ...... m&. 64. 
Bach edditiona! line (about ten words) 


Registered Letter 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 

Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
befue THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for PRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALAS, &c. left at the Office in i Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter OOP1 ES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ** The Builder,” have Replies addresond 
te the Office, @, Guthestae steed, Covent yg 

free af charge. Letters will be forwarded if 

ee sent, together with sufficient stamps te 

eover postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, STOURBRIDGE. 
tridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 











Roasting and Refining Furnaces, Chemical Works, Coke Ovens, &c. 

Boiler Seating Bleckr, Fiue Covers, Locosaotive Bricks, 

Steel Runners, Grate Backs. 

Special Sizes and Shapes mate to ‘ 
Prices qucted te any Port or way Mation. 


London Agents :— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-bwildings, E.C. 
Stores :-—Railway Arches, Corner of Lomdon-street and Brady- 
street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS, 


OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. 
GLAZED GRICKS (White and Coloured), 
Bricks Sanitary Tubes, Glazed Earthernware Cattle, 
and Pig Troughs, Horse Mangers. Patent Automatic Trough 
Patent Fiash Tank, Channelling for Stabies and 

s for les, Sewers, Ac. Ve 

lating Gullies and Garden E-ging, Patent Chimney Pots and 
Cures for Down Draughts, Patent 
tix Prise Medals. Cojnes of Testimonials sent if required. 


London Agents :— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Stores :-—Railway Arches, Corner of London-street and 
street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, Manefacturers of Staffordshire 
Biue Bricks, KINGSWINFORD, near Dudiey, Staffordshire. 


London Agents :-— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Stores -—Railway Arches, Corner of London-street and 
street. pear Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


Lime, Cement, Bricks, #lates. Lathes, Hair, Band, 
Paving Bricks, Wail Copings, Channe 


Drain 

Bends, Junctions, &c. ali sizes. Chimney-Pots, Red and White, 

Fire Bricks, Lamps, Tiles, Fire Clay. PRICES on APPLICATION, 
R. CULL & SON’S Stores, Railway Arches, Corner of 





Sait Ginsed 








<< | Doulting Pree Stone 


























[ Fes, 12, 1897. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THR BUILDER” ie DIRECT from 
in any ef the United Mingdou et cen nn” te te reide 








we 
Purratp. ell parte of ea, Australia oe 
Zealand, 9s. per annum. To Ch ~w 
Pubitaker, Re es noe _kareble te DOUGLAS Foi mais 
comma ‘bows 3) : 
FARLEIGH DOWN, } SUMMER pum, 





BOX GROUND. COMBE 
GROUND Down. 


WESTWOOD . | 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, é CO, 1», 


Corsuam, WILTs. 





te esas 


Bath Stone. 
BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDs. 
PICTOR & SONS, 














Box, Witts. [Aprr, 
Doulting Freestone. 
he “y 
THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” and is of » 
BTONE. doubtedly ene of ivy 
durable stones in England 
+ a PL 
STONE. suitable for fine moulded 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided fe 
these quarries, and the stone can | 

in large quantities at short notice. 

and e information given, ¢ 


amp to CHARLES TRASK & BON 
orton-sab-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerse 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. (A: 





For prices, &0., » 
dress 8. & J. 8TAP 


and Lime Merchant 


BLUE LIAS LIMB lie s-eate's Tl 





(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apre, 
Asphalte.—The co ag and Metallic La 
Company ( . H. Glenn), Ofice, & 


Asphalte 

Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehou 
floors, fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and muk 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ AD't 





Asphalte. 
Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White haltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 





London-street and Brady-st., near Bethnal Green Station. 
Chief Office :-—73, Paimerston-buildings, Olid Broad-street, E.C. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Arr 








On Cloth (Rollers) and varnished, 4s. 6d. 





ed vertisementes 
wmddressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editar. 


Map of London, 


SHOWING BOUNDARIES OF SURVEYORS’ 


The four Sheets, into which the Map is divided (issued with the numbers of January Ist, Sth, 15! 
and 22nd), if sent to the Office direct, or through any Newsagent, can be 
MOUNTED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS, VIZ. :— 
ieehssnenenementinnensimnmeaninee 


N.B.—In the case of “Strainers,” if packed for rail or carrier, 15. 3d. extra. 







DISTRICTS. 


| On Cloth (Strainer) and varnished, 55. % 





NOTICE —THE BANNER SANITATION CO. 6e9 to give Notice that having sold over 10,00 
-  BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, a/so a proportionate number of other Saniiay 


Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods fro 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent , thus offering to the public the best appliances at the lowest prices. 


BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBITION 












erence 


Gold Medal. Health Exhibition, 1884. _ 











For further Particulars and Revised Prices, apply to 


SANITATION COMPA 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


NY 
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